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For the Companion, 


NOT WORTH HIS SALT. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. 1. 

It was seven o’clock in the morning of the 5th 
of September, 1881. At the back door of a small 
but comfortable-looking farm-house in Sanilac 
County, Michigan, a woman was standing, peering 
out through the hazy atmosphere into the stable- 
yard beyond, from whence the sound of an axc 
could be heard, though the figure wielding it was 
hardly discernible. 

The woman was young—not more than seven or 
eight and twenty—and pretty, though very fragile- 
looking. Her face, with its large, dark eyes and 
scarlet lips, was very attractive. Her coils of 
auburn hair brought into relief a complexion of 
almost infantine transparency, though its beauty 
was marred by freckles that were plentiful on the 
nose and cheeks. 

The room behind her—of good size and com- 
fortably furnished, evidently serving for both the 
kitchen and living-room of the family-—was chiefly 
remarkable for the number of children it seemed 
to contain. A cradle near the window with a 
fretting baby in it was rocked by a little night- 
robed girl of four or five—the baby-image of ber 
mother; while wrestling over the floor, with as 
much noise as they were capable of making, were 
two boys, one of eight or nine, the other barely 
three, both half-elad, though the older one was evi- 
dently supposed to be occupied with the task of 
“dressing” the younger. 

The woman’s name was Augusta Rolfe, and she 
was the wife of Thomas Rolfe, a young farmer 
who had brought her here a bride ten years be- 
fore, when a little two-roomed log-cabin and a 
quarter section of pre-empted land was about all 
he owned in the world. They had been industri- 
ous and frugal, and these qualities had brought 
them prosperity. After six or eight years the 
log-cabin had been deserted for the pretty frame- 
cottage, and the roomier quarters came none too 
soon to accommodate the rapidly growing family 
that was springing up around them. 

Tom Rolfe was a good fellow; steady and hon- 
est, with much fun in him, and free of hand and 
heart to all; but the neighbors did say that his 
wife was the ruling member of the family, by vir- 
tue no less of her quick temper and decision of cbar- 
acter, than of her better education. gAs she stood 
now, peering out through the gloom, the hasty 
temper which made her home-name, “Gusty,” a 
standing joke in the family, was evidently in the 
ascendant. 

“Ted!” she called, sharply, “Ted, I say; come 
here, I want you!” and then the lank, roughly- 
clad figure of a sixteen-year-old boy emerged 
from the gloom and came towards her. 

**You surely ought to be done chopping by this 
time; I think I could have had wood enough cut 
for two days, if I had been at it all this time. 
Here, quick! Take the bucket and get me some 
water from the spring; the water you brought 
last night is so smoky it isn’t fit to use.” 

“Queer how smoky everything tastes and 
smells,” said the boy, as he took the bucket. He 
had a homely face and not a very bright one, but 
the forehead, though low, was broad, and under- 
neath the shaggy, tow-colored hair peered forth a 
pair of honest, good-natured eyes, as blue as the 
morning-glories that clustered so thickly over the 
kitchen-door. 

“Everybody in the country, I suppose, is burn- 
ing off grass and stuff to get ready for ploughing. 
Run, now, and get the water; breakfast is just 
ready,” and she turned to lift the frying-pan from 
the stove, just as her husband entered at an oppo- 
site door. 

“Hurry up your breakfast, Gusty ; I believe I’ll 
plough the ten-acre lot to-day. Neville is at his, 
Isee. I’ve got the fence on the road finished, and 
Neville says that to-morrow he will help put up 
the fence between his lot and mine, so I’ll get the 
field ready to put the wheat in. The rain surely 
can’t hold off much longer; I never saw a more 
overcast sky.” 

“But it don’t feel like rain, for all that,” said 
his wife, as she set her dish of fried potatoes on 
the table, and rapidly turned out the pan of nicely 
browned rolls she had just removed from the oven. 
“The air is sickening—it is so hot and close.” 





* 


“I don’t wonder you find it so, working over 
that hot stove. Why didn’t you put us off with 
cold bread this morning? Don’t do a bit more 
work than you can help, while this weather lasts, 
and make Ted help you more. By-the-by, where 
is he? I don’t hear the axe.” 





“T sent him for a bucket of spring-water. He 
will be back, I suppose, about the time we are 
through breakfast; he is the slowest mortal!” 

%A tortoise is a race-horse along side of him,” 
Mr. Rolfe said, as he drew bimself up to the ta- 
ble, with his younger boy on his knee. 

Then the mother took the baby from the cradle, 
sat down at the table, and poured out her hus- 
band’s coffee. 

“Has Ted milked the cows yet?” asked Mr. 
Rolfe. 

“No; he had just got the calves shut off, I be- 



























lieve, when you called him to split the wood.” 

“He had time enough to have milked them all, 
twice over, before that. What under the sun does 
the fellow do with himself while he is supposed to 
be working? He isn’t worth his salt. I'll have 
to try to get rid of him, and hire a man yet this 
fall, I think.” 

“There is work enough for him and a man, too, 
if Ted chose to exert himself. I’d rather have 
him to help in the kitchen than any girl I could 
get, and he is first-rate with the children.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “if he wasn’t as much 
of a child as they are. Set him and Susie and 
Charlie at a job together, and the young ones do 
as much work as he does. I’ll send him to Min- 
den and let Bob try him, I guess; he’ll do better 
where there are no children.” 

“Ted does lots of work, J fink,” put in Susie, 
eying her father with unconcealed disapprobation ; 
‘“the’s always working, and never gets no time at 
all to play wiv us.” 

“You'll have to send Sue to Uncle Bob’s, too, if 
you send Ted,” said Mrs. Rolfe, laughing; “I 
don’t think she could live without him. Here he 
comes at last, with that bucket of water. What 
has kept you so long, Ted ?” 

“T haven’t been long, have I?” said Ted, good- 
humoredly. “I stopped a few moments at the 
spring talking to Mrs. Neville; she was telling me 
about the forest-fires. A tramp stopped: there 
begging for his breakfast this morning, and he 
tells her that there is no end of the damage being 
done around the neighborhood of Bad Axe, and 
in through the brush south and west of there. He 
told her we were going to see some fun around 
here, too, before we were through with it.” 





“Do you think there is any danger, Tom?” 
questioned Mrs. Rolfe, with some anxiety. 

“Nonsense! No; you'll hear a dozen different 
stories from as many different tramps, if you stop 
to listen tothem. Just at this season we always 
hear such tales. If a man sets fire to a stubble- 
field, somebody will see the smoke and begin talk- 
ing forest-fires.” 

“But this smoky atmosphere—and the steady, 
dry heat ?” 

“Indian Summer, perhaps; it is always smoky 
at this season. Anyhow, we’ll have rain before 





twenty-four hours are over, and there 
will be no trouble about fires then.” 

“Swallow your breakfast as quick 
as you can get it down,” he said, 
sharply, to Ted, who was taking his 
place at the table, from which all the 
others had now risen. ‘Get those 
cows milked and the wood-box filled 
the first thing, and if you can manage 
to get through that before noon, you 
can spend the rest of the morning in 
the potato-patch. Try to get potatoes 
enough ahead for a week, anyhow; I 
shall want you to help on the fence 
building to-morrow.” 

Ted made no answer, and was pro- 
ceeding with his meal in his usual 
leisurely style, when it was inter- 
rupted in a not unaccustomed fashion. Susie had 
crawled under the table in pursuit of a runaway 
kitten, and Ted’s very prominent bare feet pro- 
jecting from his shrunken cottonade trousers at- 
tracted her mischievouseye. An opportune feather 
and sly little fingers were not long in carrying 
out a joke, and suddenly a roar from Ted, with 
a convulsive clutch at his trouser-leg, repaid her 
endeavors. But, alas! as Ted stooped he clutched 
the table-cloth, also. His cup of coffee was upset, 
and his well-filled plate tilted its contents indis- 
criminately upon his lap and the floor. 

“Good gracious, Ted, look what you have done! 


my clean, scrubbed floor, and the table-cloth fresh 


last night; you good-for-nothing, troublesome 
fellow !” and Mrs. Gusty’s open hand came down 
with a sonorous smack upon Ted’s cheek. Then 
her attention was turned to the other offender, 
whom she dragged forth mercilessly to the light 
of day. “Sue, you little mischief! it is your 
work, is it? I have a notion to give you a real 
good whipping.” 

“Sue didn’t mean no harm, Mis’ Rolfe,” said 
Ted, rubbing his cheek, ‘‘it was me done the mis- 
chief; I—I thort it were a snake,” and he giggled 
and looked at Sue, who also giggled. Then both 
suddenly straightened their faces to an expression 
of preternatural gravity, at which Mr. Rolfe him- 
self had to laugh. 

Tothe tidy housewife, however, it was no laugh- 
ing matter. A very little extra work for one 
whose shoulders were already too weak for the 
burden they had to carry, was a real trial to a 
temper irritable not only by nature, but by ill- 
health and over-work. 





“Stop your laughing, and get out of this room 





this minute!” she said, angrily, to Ted, as he 
stooped to pick up the scattered fragments of his 
ineal. “I wish to goodness you were back in New 
York, where you came from! If ever I take an- 
other boy to raise, I'll know it. Get out of here, 
I say! You’re not worth your salt.” 

Ted grabbed his tin milk-bucket and disap- 
peared, and the irate lady’s wrath was then turned 
upon her husband. “I think you have mighty 
little to do, Tom Rolfe, to stand there and encour- 
age the young ones by laughing withthem. If 
you had that floor to scrub this hot day, you 
wouldn’t think it so funny !” 

“It is too bad, Gusty,” Tom said, soothingly ; 
‘we all make you lots of bother, I know, but we 
think the world and all of you, all the same, don’t 
we, Sue ?” to the real culprit, who had crept under 
his indulgent arm for the protection she was sure 
to find there. “Give me the baby; I'll take care 
of her while you gather that litter up. Don’t try 

to scrub it to-day ; it will be cooler to-morrow 
if we get that rain.” 

The coaxing and sympathy had their usual 
effect, and Gusty’s wrath evaporated as she 
yielded the baby to its father, and, with a pan 
and brush, soon gathered up the littered frag- 
ments of victuals, though alas! the dark splash- 
es on the white boards would not so easily 
disappear. 

“T am awful cross, I know,” she said, al- 
most with a sob, as she rose to her feet; “but it 
seems to me as if this weather just about wears 
me out; everything frets me, and I just feel 
sometimes as if I'd like to run off and hide 
myself where none of you could ever find me 
again.” 

“T expect about that time you are wishing 
yourself back in Illinois, where I found you 
twelve years ago. I guess you would have had 
an easier life of it, Gusty, if you had stayed 
with your father and mother.” 

He laid his arm caressingly over her shoul- 
ders as he spoke; she looked up at him with 
her eyes full of tears. ‘I’m satisfied, if you are, 
Tom,” she said, softly. 

“You bet!” he cried, and followed the emphat- 
ic words by a no less emphatic kiss. Then he de- 
posited the baby in the cradle, called Sue to come 
and entertain it, and with a parting kiss to 
little Rob, strode whistling out of the room. 

Little episodes of this character were of no un- 
usual occurrence in the Rolfe family. 

Meanwhile, Ted with his milk-bucket had 
wended his way to the cow-lot, and with a por- 
tentous scowl upon his homely face, had com- 
menced, in the neighborhood parlance, to “pail 
the cows” with an energy that showed his phleg- 
matic temper had been roused at last. While 
thus occupied his attention was attracted by a 
“Holloa! Ted,” and looking up he saw, peering 
over the fence that divided Mr. Rolfe’s territory 
from that of his neighbor Neville, the head and 
shoulders of George Neville, a lad about his own 
age. 

“Say, Ted,” continued the intruder, “can you 
let me have an axe until noon? Father and I are 
both going to tackle the wood-pile this morning, 
and he sent me over to borry, if you had an axe 
to spare.” 

“LT aint going to use the axe this morning, and 
I reckon if J don’t, nobody will,” Ted answered, 
and the crustiness of voice and speech at once at- 
tracted the new comer’s attention. 

‘“What’s up?” he said. ‘You’re mad about 
something, aint you? and that’s something new 
for you.” 

“You'd be mad, too, I reckon,” growled Ted, 
“if you were knocked and cuffed around like I 
am; worked and druv from the time I get up till 
I go to bed, and never satisfy nobody then; made 
to wait for my victuals till they are stone cold, 
and then get choked off from them ’fore I’m half- 
full.” 

“You're a fool to stand it,” was the sympathet- 
ic reply; “‘I’d bolt, if I were you.” 

“T have more’n half a mind to,” said Ted.» 
“They are always wishing me back in New York, 
and telling me I aint no account, and I would like 
to give ’em a chance to see how they could get 
along without me. I don’t think I made much 
when I came West; I’d as lieve knock round the 
streets of New York, blacking boots and running 
errands, as to live where I have tobe cuffed about 
and nagged at all the time.” 

“T wouldn’t a’ thought it of the Rolfes,” said 
George, after a thoughtful pause; “I always 





thought Tom Rolfe one of the best-tempered, easy- 
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to-get-along-with fellows I ever knew. I reckon 
it’s her that makes the trouble; she hasn’t got 
that red head for nothing.” 

“I don’t know whose red head you are talking 
about,” said Ted, gruffly. “If you mean Mis’ 
Rolfe, her hair aint any redder than other folks’s, 
and it’s a heap prettier; you ought to see it when 
she lets it down. When she is on a low chair it 
will touch the ground; and it’s so soft and slick 
and curly, you feel as if you could hardly keep 
your hands off it.” 

“And all the while she’s slapping and cuffing 
you, you are admiring her pretty hair!” said 
George, with a loud guffaw. ‘You're a great fel- 
low, Ted; when you run away just let me know, 
will you? But dad will be after me if I stop here 
any longer. Where’s your axe? at the wood- 
pile ?” and receiving an affirmative answer, George 
went in search of it, while Ted carried his foam- 
ing bucket to the kitchen. 

The sound of laughter from Mrs. Rolfe and the 
children checked him on the threshold. ‘Look 
at Sue, Ted,” said Mrs. Rolfe, as soon as she saw 
him; “did you ever see such an antic young one 
in your life ?” and ‘Ted, his late wrath completely 
forgotten, viewed the scene before him with a 
highly appreciative grin. 

The one great event of Susie’s life had been a 
“Show” which she had been taken to during the 
past summer in the neighboring town of Minden. 
Since that all her plays had been humble imita- 
tions of the great events seen there. At present 
she was ‘“‘a circus lady riding horseback,” and 
was careering round and round, with her body at 
an angle of sixty degrees, to a delighted audience 
consisting of Robbie and the baby seated on the 
floor before her. 

“She’s a bright un,” said Ted, admiringly, and 
Susie, catching sight of him, screamed, “Come be 
clown, Ted; do come be clown!” 

“Not much, Mary Ann!” said Ted, laughing, 
and turned to carry down cellar the milk crocks 
Mrs. Rolfe had filled for him. 

“There’s a cut pie down there, Ted,” Mrs. Rolfe 
called, as he descended the stairs; ‘‘you lost most 
of your breakfast this morning, and 1 expect you 
will get hungry before noon. You can help your- 
self when you want it.” 

“All right, thanky,” cried Ted, and a few mo- 
ments later went whistling to his potato patch. 

The sky grew more lowering as the day ad- 
vanced, and though a strong breeze was blowing 
from the southwest, it did not at all lower the 
temperature, and the dry sultriness seemed almost 
insupportable. It was about ten o’clock when 
Mr. Rolfe came in. 

“It is the queerest day I ever saw in my lif 
he cried. “The wind is blowing a young hurri- 
cane, and feels as if it came out of an oven; and 
it is getting so dark the chickens are going to 
roost. Why, I could hardly see you across the 
room as I came in.” 

“Stay in, Tom, do,” said his wife, pleadingly ; 
“let the work go to-day. I hate to be alone here 
with the children. I feel all the time as if some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen. Don’t you 
remember the Mother Shipton Prophecy ? 


1 
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‘The world unto an end will come 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 


“Poh!” said Tom, “don’t be a goose ;” but he 
stood looking out at the door with his hands deep 
in his pockets, with an anxious expression of 
countenance that in one usually so careless and 
light-hearted was very noticeable. 

“What do you think about it 
“is it a storm coming ?”’ 

“Maybe,” said Tom; “but Lam beginning to 
think Neville’s tramp knew what he was talking 
about. I believe there’s some pretty tall burning 
going on down south there.” 

There was not much more said. Tom played 
with the children, and his wife went on with her 
work. Half an hour later, she took down her 
lamp from its shelf. 

“T’'ll have to have a light,” she said. “It looks 
horrid, but I don’t know that it is any worse than 
this unnatural darkness.” Pretty soon Ted came 
in. 

“It is so dark I can’t see to dig potatoes, so I 
thought I’d come and see if you wanted me to 
help about dinner, Mis’ Rolfe.” 

“You can pare the potatoes, if you will,” she 
said; and when he was established in the door- 
way with his new job he continued, “George Neville 
has just brought back the axe he borrowed, and 
he says they are all packing up over at their house, 
and calculate to start fer Minden as soon as they 
are through dinner. They say we'll have fire all 
around us before night.” 

“O Tom!” cried Gusty, “let us go, too; we can 
pile into the wagon and take all our best things, 
and go to Robert’s to stay over night, anyhow; 
to-morrow surely won’t be like this.” 

‘And what is to become of the house and barn 
and crops, to say nothing of the stock? All your 
‘best things’ ten times told wouldn’t re-build the 
house if it were to burn down. No, ma’am; I 
shall stay by the ship. Ted can drive you and 
the young ones over after dinner, if you think 
you will feel safer; but if the fire is to come, I'll 
stay and fight it till the last horn blows.” 

“It’s likely I'll go off and leave you behind,” 
said Gusty, indignantly; and then she silently 
went on with her preparations for dinner. 

It was the quietest meal that had been eaten 
for many a day at the Rolfe table; even the chil- 
dren seemed to feel the unnatural state of the weath- 
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When he rose from the table Rolfe again walked 
to the door to peer out into the gloom, now so 
great that he could not distinguish objects twenty 
rods from the door; and on the northern and 
eastern horizon an ominous lurid glare told 
him only too surely the danger that was around 
them. 

“Gusty,” he said, still gazing intently upon the 
distant glare, “I believe, after all, I will have Ted 
drive you and the children over to Bob’s. I don’t 
believe the fire will get here, but I shall feel more 
comfortable if I know you are out of harm’s 
way.” 

“I do think it will be better to go,” she said, and 
coming toward him, with her chin resting on his 
shoulder, peered forth with him into the obscuri- 
ty. “I have heard the Nevilles talk of the forest 
fires they have seen, and they have gone through 
so many that I believe they are better judges than 
most folks of when the danger is near. They 
lost a child once—the flames caught them, you 
know.” 

“T'll not stir one step without you,” continued 
Gusty, and though her husband felt that there 
was small chance of shaking her determination, 
he attempted to do so, and had started a fresh 
line of argument, when a floating ball of fire, 
darting through the air like a meteor, struck the 
ground not ten feet from where they stood. 

A little tongue of flame licked the dead grass 
upon which it fell, and Rolfe sprang quickly for- 
ward to set his foot upon the ember, that crushed 
into fragments like well-burned charcoal beneath 
the pressure. 

“Tom, we must go now; I know we have no 
time to trifle. I have heard Mrs. Neville tell about 
these fire-balls, and I am sure the fire is coming.” 
Rolfe gave up without any further argument. 
“Come along, Ted; we’ll let the colts and calves 
loose and harness the team. Gusty, gather up 
what clothing and bedding you can. [I'll be back 
to help you inside of half an hour.” 

Ted only stopped long enough to draw on a pair 
of cowhide boots and followed his master, while 
Mrs. Rolfe, with her frightened children clinging 
to her skirts, did what she could to gather togeth- 
er the most necessary of her household belong- 
ings. Tom and Ted drove upin the wagon before 
she had accomplished nearly all she wanted to do. 
Mrs. M. R. HovseEKEEPER. 
———____—~<@o--— 
WAITING. 


O power to do! O baffled will! 

Oo —— and action! ye are one; 

Who may not strive — yet fulfil 

The harder task of standing still, 

And good but wished with God is done! 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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For the Companion, 


PAULINE. 

I reproduce for my young readers of the Com- 
panion a story which made a great impression 
upon me at the time I heard it, both as showing 
the fallibility of circumstantial evidence, and yet 
how, by the veriest trifle, Providence can remove 
the weight of unjust condemnation from the inno- 
cent victim of this evidence. 

The widow Morel lived in the rue Claquet, a 
narrow little street in the suburbs of Paris, and 
as she was pretty well known to be a wealthy 
woman, every one wondered at her choice of resi- 
dence. But then, every one knew, too, that she 
was miserly in the extreme, and as the rent in 
that quarter was very low, it was well under- 
stood that it was to save a few sous she took up 
her abode in the dilapidated house of the rue 
Claquet. 

It was a small cottage, setting back trom the 
street in a large yard, once well kept, but then a 
wilderness of tangled shrubbery. It was a dreary, 
isolated-looking place, but it pleased Madame 
Morel, and she had secured it on a lease of ten 
years. 

“Madame will not find it a palace,” the proprie- 
tor had said, “but the roof does not leak, and the 
doors have good fastenings.” 

“Bah! and what care I for good fastenings >” 
Madame Morel answered. ‘People may come in 
and go out, as pleases them. A poor old woman 
who lives on twenty-five sous a day has nothing 
to tempt robbers. I keep my pittance in the bank, 
my good Mons. Eloi, and if thieves come, ‘Va,’ 
they will only find a useless old woman and Pau- 
line there, that lazy girl who isn’t worth her 
salt. She’s fifteen, and she’s no use, none in the 
world.” 

“A well-grown demoiselle,” Mons. Eloi said, 
looking at a girl who was bending over her work. 
‘““Madame’s niece, is she not ?” 


doors to-morrow. She’s stubborn and wilful, and 
such a temper! a true wild-cat, monsieur. But 
then, I can’t afford a servant, you know, and she 
is some help.” 

“Oh yes, yes,” and Mons. Eloi laughed signifi- 
cantly and shrugged his shoulders. “Everybody 
knows how very poor madame is. I fear she will 
be on the pauper list before long. Adieu, mad- 
ame; I am your nearest neighbor, if you need 
any help.” 

As he closed the door the girl turned towards 
her aunt, her face wet with tears. 
strangers >” she cried. “You know it isn’t true. 
word to you in my life. 
to public scorn ?” 





er, and to be cowed into quiet by it. 


“Yes, and an orphan, or I’d turn her out of 


“Why do you give me such a name, aunt, to 


I work hard. I have never said a disrespectful 
Why do you hold me up 


“Because I want a watch-dog,” the old woman 


snarled; “and though you’re only a sheep, I want 
the neighbors to think that you’re a wolf, ready 
to devour any one who comes prowling around 
here. I believe you’ve been tattling,” her voice 
rising shrill with anger. “That man Eloi suspects 
that I have valuables in the house. I watched him 
when I spoke of my property, andI saw him 
glance at the black chest yonder,” pointing with 
»her cane to a common deal box painted black. 

“I don’t know, aunt,” Pauline said, trembling. 
“I’m sure I never mentioned anything about”—— 

‘‘Hush, hush, you fool! Do you mean to pub- 
lish everything by talking so loud that the neigh- 
bors may hear you? They must think us miser- 
ably poor, or we will be robbed and perhaps mur- 
dered. If I thought for one minute, wretch, that 
you would betray me, I would”—— A threaten- 
ing gesture with her cane filled up the pause. 

“O aunt,” cried the girl, “how can you sus- 
pect me of such a thing ?” 

“T don’t know. I trust nobody.” Then sud- 
denly changing her angry voice to wheedling 
tones, ‘“You know it wouldn’t be for your interest, 
Pauline, to tell. 
know. My miserable brother shall not touch a 
cent of my property. It shall be all yours, Pau- 
line, all yours. Silver, jewelry, money in bank; 
you shall have all when I die, if you are only a 
good, trusty girl.” 

“T don’t care about your money, aunt. I don’t 
want you to leave it away from Cousin Jules. I’d 
rather you would treat me kindly than give me 
all the money in the world.” 

“Tush! tush! you’re a fool, Pauline!” the old 
woman said. ‘Here, fasten all the doors and win- 
dows. Look out and see that no one is lurking 
in the shrubbery.” 

Pauline went to the hall door and looked out. 
Not very carefully, however, for she was extreme- 
ly timid, and the shrubbery was so dense and the 
shadows so black, though there was a pale moon- 
light, that she only gave one frightened glance 
around before bolting the hall door. 

When she closed the window of her aunt’s room 
she did not notice that the heavy shutters lacked 
an inch, or more, of fitting the window sill at 
the bottom. Any one from the outside could see 
distinctly into the room. 

“Come now, Pauline,” said Madame Morel; 
“draw my chair up to the chest and let us see if 
everything is right.” 

Pauline obeyed, and as the old woman unlocked 
the box you saw that it contained a smaller brass- 
bound chest also locked. She opened it, and tak- 
ing out the contents one by one laid them ona 
table near by. 

A glittering heap they made. Massive old sil- 
ver, somé of the pieces encrusted with precious 
gems. A necklace and tiara of diamonds, sets of 
valuable stones, gold chains, rings and costly 
bracelets. A fortune was spread on that little 
table, but the two who gazed at it saw it with dif- 
ferent eyes. 

The old woman’s dim eyes were full of the rav- 
enous hunger of avarice. She touched each arti- 
cle lovingly, longingly, and the close contact with 
her treasure seemed to fill her with delight. But 
to the girl that glistening heap represented the bit- 
ter word and cruel blow from the hand of her ty- 
rant. She was not the custodian of the treasure, 
but if the chest was ever moved a quarter of an 
inch from its usual place, or the cobwebs around 
the lock broken, the vilest epithets were hurled 
upon her. 

To-night the old woman was in a gracious mood. 
She was pleased with the solitude of the house 
into which she had moved that morning; she de- 
lighted in the safety of her treasure, and she had 
a kind of vague idea that it was impolitic to irri- 
tate too much the sole sharer of the secret of her 
hidden wealth. So she was strangely kind to 
Pauline. 

“Yes, yes, I’ll make my will to-morrow, Pau- 
line. I won't put it off another day; and all these 
pretty things will be yours when I’m dead. Jules 
shall never touch them.” 

Pauline sighed wearily. She understood that it 
was solely through hatred of the brother, and not 
from affection to her, that the will was to be made. 
She was so young, and having seen only the sordid 
side of wealth, she was disposed to regard it as a 
great evil. 

“What is that, Pauline?” whispered the old 
woman, gazing fearfully at the window, which 
had rattled suspiciously. ‘Here, help me to get 
these things into the chest again. Quick! quick!” 
But between fear and nervousness they could not 
get everything in its usual place. There were a 
pair of massive gold bracelets and a heavy chain 
which would not fit in any of the crevices. The 
lid could not be closed. 

“Take them into your room and lock them up 
in the ebony casket,” Madame Morel said. ‘To- 
morrow we’ll get them back in their places. That 
was the wind against the shutters. Hear it again. 
It’s bed-time now; take your candle, and don’t 
burn it away reading as usual, orI’ll burn your 
books. Good-night.” 

A narrow passage separated the two rooms. 
Like her aunt’s, Pauline’s was also a front room 
looking out on the dismal shrubbery. When she 
had locked her door she uttered a sigh of relief. 
This was the poor girl’s one hour of liberty, and 
she devoted it to books, for she was a ravenous 
reader. She did not dare disobey her aunt about 
the candle, but from some receptacle she brought 
out six or seven candle ends, and as fast as one 
went out, lighted another. 
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You are to be my heiress, you | 


Whilst reading Pauline became so much ab- 
| sorbed as to be deaf and blinc to everything 
around her. A thunder clap would hardly have 
startled her from the dream-world into which she 
plunged with her favorite authors. She did not 
| know herself how long she had read until the last 
| candle end commenced to sink. 
| Atthat momient her eyes fell on the bracelets 
| and chain she had forgotten to secure. She took 
| them up for that purpose, and being partially un- 
| dressed, with bare neck and arms, with a sudden 
| wish to see how such ornaments became her, she 
| fastened on the bracelets and clasped the chain 
around her neck. 
| Pauline was a very pretty girl, and rather vain, 
| 80 when she approached the mirror, and saw how 
the ornaments enhanced her beauty, she felt a 
thrill of delight. She attitudinized before the 
glass, she waved her rounded arms aloft to catch 
the sparkle of the gems, and lost in self-admira- 
| tion cried aloud,— 
| “Oh, les jolis bras! les jolis bras!” (Oh, the 
| pretty arms! the pretty arms! ) 

A horrible, mocking voice from the window 
echoed, “Oh, les jolis bras! les jolis bras!” 

With a scream of terror she turned to see the 
window wide open—she had forgotten to close it 
—and, still shrieking, she burst the lock of her 
door, and fled across the passage to her aunt’s 
room. 

In her terror she did not notice that i¢ also was 
open. She noticed nothing, until a spectacle met 
her eyes which struck her dumb and motionless. 
By the light of the night-lamp, she saw her aunt 
lying in a heap on the floor. In a few moments, 
roused by her shrieks, the neighbors had crowded 
in, and among them Mons. Eloi, the owner of the 
house. 

“She’s dead, sure enough,” said a man who had 
been examining the body. 

She has been robbed, also, you see. Aha! the 
murderer has left the heavy pieces of silver, but 
I know she had a fortune there in gems.” 

“Strange no one heard her, not even her niece 
here,” said another. 

“Tell us what you know, girl,” roughly cried 
Mons. Eloi to the trembling, sobbing Pauline, 
who sat with her hands clasped tightly over her 
eyes to shut out the fearful spectacle. 

As well as she could, she told all she knew, 
though she did not repeat the words which had 
startled her from the window. 

“A pretty tale!” sneered Mons. Eloi. ‘Here, 
Mons. Guillot, I accuse this girl of the murder of 
her aunt. Look! she has on her person some of 
the jewelry, and the rest she disposed of through 
| her open window to her confederate, whoever he 
|}may be. Take her in custody instantly. I will 
make my charge before the proper authorities.” 

More dead than alive, the unfortunate Pauline 
was dragged to prison. At her trial Mons. Eloi 
| repeated her aunt’s words to him about the furjous 
| temper and bad disposition of her niece. He 
added that on leaving the house, he had heard a 
| loud altercation, and distinguished Pauline’s voice 
raised in anger. The shrieks which aroused the 
neighbors were doubtless Madame Morel’s, and 
Pauline had been found in her aunt’s room cov- 
ered with valuable jewelry with which she was 
preparing for flight. There were doubtless heavier 
treasures, and the open window in the girl’s room 
at midnight, and the footprints beneath it, showed 
how the rest of the booty had been disposed of. 

Against this cumulative evidence what could 
the unhappy victim prove? Nothing. She told 
her simple tale, not omitting her own vain words, 
and the answer to them, and an eloquent young 
lawyer, touched by her lovely, pathetic face, and 
her forlorn, friendless condition, undertook her 
defence. He made almost superhuman efforts to 
save her life, and he succeeded. She was only 
condemned to ten years of penal servitude. 





The ten years passed as the years will, whether 
laden with pain or pleasure, and we once more 
meet Pauline Morel. She was still young in 
years, but every trace of youth had disappeared 
from face or figure. Her conduct had been so ex- 
emplary during her confinement, and she left the 
prison with such recommendations, that a chari- 
table lady who had taken great interest in her 
prison-life did not hesitate to engage her as 
nurse for her children. 

Poor Pauline sat one summer morning on a 
bench in the Bois de Boulogne with her young 
charges playing around her. Her thoughts were 
busy with the past, and before her unrolled once 
more the terrible drama of which she too had been 
the victim. With a sad smile she pushed up her 
large sleeve from the lean, toil-worn arm which 
had once been so round and white. 

“Oh, le joli bras! le joli bras!” sounded in her 
ear the same mocking voice she so well remem- 
bered. She turned, saw at her elbow a frightful 
face, and without hesitation grappled with the 
ruffian, crying for help with all the strength of her 
lungs. 

Pauline was strong and muscular, the man old 
and feeble. In a few seconds help arrived, and 
he was secured. Before the same judge who con- 
demned Pauline, the case was once more tried. 
In a fit of abject terror the man made a full con- 
fession. 

“TI don’t know if it’s what you call God or the 
devil that made me say the same words to her in 
the Bois,” he said. “I knew her well, though 
she’s so withered and lean, and when I saw her 
|at the old trick smiling down at her arm, I 
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couldn’t help the words. Well, they’ve done for 
me at last.” 

I wish I could say that Pauline was restored to 
youth and happiness by the reversed verdict. 

If this story was not too true, I might venture 
upon any compensation. But perhaps youth and 
joy are not the greatest good in human life, and 
Pauline, who by her cousin’s death found herself 
in possession of Madame Morel’s large fortune, 
filled her life with useful and charitable deeds. 

She had known the depth of life’s shadows, and 
her aim in life seemed to be to lift them from 
other hearts. She was never gay, but then, she 
was never sad. In spite of all her undeserved 
sufferings, you admired and revered her more 
than you pitied, for her grievous chastening had 
made her the noblest and best of women. 

But the impulse that caused the man to utter 
the words that saved her reputation and sealed 
his own doom, is a mystery that, perhaps, be- 
longs in part to influences human wisdom cannot 
explain. 





——+~@>- 
For the Companion. 
FLAWS. 
“*A straw will show w hat way the wind doth blow, 
And so, I nevermore,” said neighbor Gray, 


“Can trust the lad. I wish it were not so”— 
That one stray breeze had taken his faith away. 





Ah, yes! methought an adage old and tru 

“"’ straw will show what way the wind doth blow.” 
And we should heed the warning it declares, 

Yet, e’en from this may grave injustice grow. 


°Twas but this morn when looking on yon vane, 
“The wind is in the east,” I, — ning, said; 
Then, lifting up my eyes again, b eheld 
This long day’s laughing, wreater: n wind instead. 


Ah! shall we bar from hope a stumbling youth, 
Mere lad! because of one, just one frail straw ? 
Yes, “straws do show what way the wind doth blow.” 
Yet, straws may turn in but a passing flaw. 

Might it not be some sudden, fickle breeze 
hat held the youth a moment in its sway; 


And ‘neath the truer current of his soul 
It would be swept forevermore away? 


But tell him all thy faith and trust are dead, 

And thou mays’t link about him chains of steel; 
Tell him his fault, and give him help instead 

Of the dark doubt that may his ruin seal. 


—___+or— 


K. J. A. 


For the Companion. 


HUMOR OF THE PLAINS. 

An English sportsman, who spent a year hunting 
among the Rocky Mountains, was much amused at the 
racy expressions and rough humor of the hunters and 
trappers. We reproduce some of the anecdotes that he 
relates, retaining the dialect of the plainsmen, which is 
in itself a novelty. 

Being a gentleman, the English sportsman habitual- 
ly said “‘thank you,” when the recipient of a courtesy. 
He soon learned that the expression was, according to 
the laconic manners of the West, a superfluous form. 

“Say, mister,” asked a “cattle boss” who had dined 
in the Englishman’s camp, “aint you the boss as runs 
this outfit?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s kinder strange. Why, you was the 
only one who said ‘thank ye’ when the grub-pile was 
trundled over to yer side.” 

“Yes! I have not gotten over that habit,” replied the 
Englishman. 

«Them’s bad habits of civi-ly-sashon,” said the man. 
“Out here them tony chin-music don’t pan worth a 
cent.” 

On his return to the East, the Englishman stopped at 
a “roed ranche,”—a wayside inn,—where meals are 
paid for at a fixed sum. Having gone five months with- 
out tasting a vegetable, he ate largely of the potatoes 
set before him. 

“Say, stranger,” asked the man who “‘ran’’ the house, 
after seeing his guest “through” the meal, ‘‘do you 
think of returning to these yer diggings?” 

“Perhaps; but why do you ask?” answered the un- 

P Englist 

“Wall, you see, stranger, times aint been way up 
hereabouts, and our p’tater-patch yonder aint as big 
as a county; but if you take back-tracks, I’d have to 
make it about that squar’, sure.” 

A restless bed-fellow is troublesome to a quiet sleep- 
er. Once in a stockman’s camp, the hospitable boys 
gave the Englishman a bed to himself, while two of 
them shared. 

During the night he was roused by some angry ex- 
clamations. The cause was in the double bed. 

One of the men, knowing the other to be addicted to 
kicking in his sleep, had buckled his big Spanish spurs 
with two-inch rowels to his stockinged feet. Against 
these his restless bedmate had come to grief. 

““Wa’al,” answered he of the spurs to the other’s an- 
gry words, “I reckon’d you would hurt yourself.” 

One morning during a “Norther,’’ while the men 
were washing, a trapper broke out with, ‘“That water 
in the camp-bucket is friz up like a Mormon’s tongue 
when you ask him how many wives he’s got.” 

Once, while travelling in the mail-sleigh, the English- 
man struck butter, at a “‘road-ranche”’ kept by a taci- 
turn woman. He was hungry, the butter looked fresh, 
he had not tasted any for half a year, and there was lit- 
tle besides bread on the table. After eating, he threw 
down the customary fifty-cent piece on the table. 

“Stranger,”said the woman, speaking her first word, 
“you aint got no mother-in-law, that’s sartain. I would 
like to give you them ar’ four bits to buy yourself one. 
You kinder want one to teach you what four bits’ 
worth of butter hefts.” 

“Kin ye ride, stranger?’ asked a “‘ wagon-boss”’ of the 
Englishman, with whom he proposed trading horses. 

“A little,” answered the Englishman. 

“In course you kin, stranger, and a better cayuse for 
that y’er ’ntlope running you jist niver forked. No 

*ntlope could live near him; and if ye engineer him 
right up and down, when you glimpse a band, ye’ll 
have all the sport ye want, and needn’t hold him either, 
for fast running niver did hurt him.” 

Two days after the trade, the Englishman had an op- 
portunity of ‘trying the speed of his new steed. The 
former owner’s words came true. The antelope did 
not continue to live near the steed, and the speed of the 
chase did not hurt him. Some cow-boys, who were 
watching, asked the English sportsman,— 

“Stranger, did ye drive stakes into the ground, to sce 
if ye were moving? Do you feel very tired? That 
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them legs did seem kinder willin’ to shove the old hoss 
along.” The Englishman then understood what the 
former owner meant when asked why the horse was 
called “Bibleback,”— 

“T reckon because of hefty preachin’ that’s been done 
on his yar back.” The pleasantry of manner with 
which these rough answers are sometimes given in part 
atones for their rudeness. 
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BEGINNING OF VICE. 


A little on, a small deceit, 
Too often leads to more; 
*Tis hard at first, but tempts the feet 
As a an open door. 
Just as the broadest rivers run 
From small and distant spring: 
The greatest crimes that men nove done 
Have grown from little things. ANON. 


> 





For the Companion. 


“*RANGER.”’ 

Ranger, or Range, as he was oftenest called, was a 
large dog of Newfoundland and Scotch collie blood, 
owned—if a creature of‘such noble and well-nigh hu- 
man intelligence can properly be said to be owned— 
by two boys, neighbors and schoolmates of the writer, 
in a little frontier town of western Iowa. The same 
boys had another dog that was almost as sagacious. 








What solid comfort we boys 
had with them! The new north- 
western region in which we 
lived afforded an abundant op- 
portunity to indulge to the ut- 
most our passion for hunting, 
and to bring out all the hunting 
qualities of our dogs. Neither 
of the dogs belonged to the va- 
rieties of natural hunters; but 
Range, at least, combined in 
himself all the excellencies and 
none of the faults of nearly 
every known species of dogs. 
There was nothing which his 
strength and ability could en- 
able him to perform that he 
would not readily do for his young masters; and on the 
other hand they would (and on one occasion one of 
them did) peril life and limb for Range. 

To persons outside of the family whom he liked, 
Range was sedately amicable, but was never very warm 
in his expressions of friendship to any one but his own- 
ers. When he had formed an ill opinion of a man, no 
wheedling could induce him to change it. 

He was the terror of tramps, Indians and seedy- 
looking individuals of every description, never allow- 
ing them to come near the house except under leave of 
some member of the family. 

His ideas of respectability were much nicer than 
many which prevail among certain classes of the “high- 
er order of beings.’? The smell of tobacco or rum dis- 
gusted him utterly. He growled and shrunk away 
disapprovingly whenever a neighbor came to the house 
with a pipe in his mouth; or if minus the pipe, his 
clothes were saturated with the odor of the weed. 

He would carry an egg from the barn to the house, 
scratch at the door-latch and deliver it without break- 
ing, or fetch a two-quart pail half filled with drinking 
water from the house to the field without spilling. In- 
deed, he could be sent to the field a mile away, with 
perfect security, to carry lunch or anything not too 
heavy which the men had forgotten or needed. 

Either of the boys when out hunting and tired of 
carrying game could send Range home with several 
ducks or prairie chickens tied together. After deliver- 
ing them, always inside the door, he invariably came 
back to finish the bunt. In this instance he would dis- 
obey all orders from any member of the family but the 
one who sent him. When one of them told him to go 
and come back, he would make the trip at all hazards. 

Mr. W——’s family, of which our canine hero was a 
member, was a large one, yet Range always showed a 
decided preference for the society of the two younger 
boys, who claimed him as their peculiar property, and 
was a constant companion to one or both at their work 
or play. 

One day, the brothers were planting corn in the field, 
using hand-planters, when, without knowing it, one of 
them lost a small bolt which at length seriously inter- 
fered with the working of the machine. He searched 
for some time in vain for the bolt, when Charlie, the 
other brother, took from his planter the bolt corre- 
sponding to the one lost, and showing it to the dog, 
bade him “‘go hunt” for the missing one. The intelli- 
gent animal snuffed the piece of iron, whined and set 
off over the field in search of the missing article. 

Fora half hour he ran about with his nose close to the 
earth, but at length came running to the boys, wagging 
his tail, with the lost bolt in his mouth. 

One day, when the river was high, two men came 
down to the bank from the other side, and hallooed for 
some one to bring them over in the canoe which was 
always kept moored near Mr. W——’s house. There 
was no one at home but Mrs. W——, who could not 
handle the narrow canoe. She bethought herself of 





six-year-old club had no slouch of a lazy time, and 





son been shut in the house and made to remain at 
home. 

Letting the dog out, she called him down to the riv- 
er edge, and untying the canoe placed the rope in his 
mouth and told him to swim across with it. Range 
hesitated a moment, looked with a suspicious growl at 
the figures on the opposite bank, then jumped into the 
water and slowly dragged the heavy log canoe across. 
Landing nearly a hundred yards below the point oppo- 
site which he had started, he reluctantly delivered the 
rope to the waiting travellers, who were smoking. 

One or two more anecdotes and I must close this bi- 
ography of adog. It has already been stated that one 
of Range’s boyish masters risked his life in going to 
his rescue. Charley—for it was he—was hunting ducks 
with one of the neighboring boys, during a spring 
freshet. After killing several birds, they shot one 
which fell into the water in the midst of an ice-floe, and 
without thinking of the danger to him, sent Range in 
after it. 

He swam out to the “ice-jam” and crossing the in- 
tervening cakes, jumped into a deep crevice after the 
duck. 

It was easy enough to get into the hole, but to climb 
up the slippery sides of the ice-cakes and carry the game 
proved a task beyond the dog’s power. He tried again 
and again, but withcut avail. At last, with a few barks 








of disappointment, he dropped the duck and made the 
attempt unencumbered, but only to find himself so ex- 
hausted and chilled as to be totally unable to climb up 
the steep, slippery surfaces. 

Meantime the boys got alarmed and called loudly to 
the struggling dog. It was in vain trying, and poor 
Range whined once or twice despairingly. 

“T can’t stand here and see Range drown!’ Charley 
at last cried out; and throwing off his coat, in spite of 
the protests of his companion, the brave lad plunged 
into the icy water and swam out to the floe. Then 
crawling over the slippery cakes and across the crev- 
ices, he reached down his suspenders and drew out the 
faithful dog, who was by this time too much benumbed 
to stand on his feet. Dragging him to the outer edge, 
Charley again sprang into the icy current and the two 
had barely strength and life enough left to reach the 
shore. 

Still another incident which I myself witnessed at- 
tests to Range’s remarkable reasoning powers. Char- 
ley and myself were searching for the cows one even- 
ing, with Range as a companion, but for a wonder 
without carrying our guns or even a stick. 

Suddenly the dog pounced on some object in the 
grass ahead of us, and immediately a fierce struggle 
began. We ran forward and found Range engaged in 
a fierce fight with a badger. 

These animals were quite numerous in our section 
of country at that time, and the fierce, tough-hided 
brutes, when brought to bay, will fight with the ferocity 
of a grizzly bear. On account of the exceeding thick- 
ness and the looseness of their skins, it is almost im- 
possible for a dog to injure one of them. 

We made hurried search at once for clubs with which 
to come to the dog’s help; but Range meanwhile had 
developed a plan of his own by which to dispose of this 
badger, and immediately proceeded to put it in execu- 
tion. Seizing the animal, which was nearly as heavy 
as himself, by its loose hide, he dragged it, struggling 
and fighting, towards the bank of a small creek near 
by. Our curiosity was excited at once by this maneu- 
vre; and we ran after them to watch the outcome of 
this strange proceeding. 

Reaching the bank, which must have been six feet 
high, the cunning dog tumbled his enemy off into the 
water, then sprang in after him. 

The badger is not a water animal; and from his 
spluttering, this one evidently disliked the enforced 
bath very much. He tried to clamber out, but Range 
was inexorable. He seized the struggling animal by 
the nape of the neck, and forced him under water which 
was here several feet deep. Holding the badger down 
until he himself was out of breath, the dog clapped his 
fore-feet upon his enemy, and getting a quick breath, 
dived his head again beneath the surface. This strata- 


gem he continued to repeat till the badger was actually 
drowned. 

Range lived to be eight years old and then met with 
atragic death. The poor fellow’s fore-legs were cut off 





Range, who, much against his will, had for some rea- 


in the field, by a mowing-machine; and to the great 





grief of all his pe it was found necessary to end 
his pain by putting him to death. 

His sorrowing young masters buried him in a grove 
of maples near Mr. W. *s place; but none of us, his 
early play-fellows, can ever forget noble old Range. 

FRANK CALKINS. 














For the Companion. 


IN CAMP WITH GIANTS. 
By Wm. T. Hornaday. 

Not very long ago I spent several months in the jun- 
gles of Southern India, secking for “specimens” for a 
natural history collection. It was during this time that 
I had occasion to pass a fortnight in an “elephant 
camp” on the Animallai Hills, in the heart of the gov- 
ernment teak forests. 

Eight trained elephants were fed almost at the door 
of my hut, every morning, and worked near the camp 
daily, dragging and piling timber. 

I made friends with them at the start, by standing 
treat with a half-dozen cocoanuts, the meat of which 
they received from my hands with many grunts of sat- 
isfaction. The old gray-bearded elephant doctor intro- 
duced them to me by name, one after another; and at 
the proper moment each one madea more or less grace- 
ful salaam, or salute, with his trunk. 

With due ceremony I formed the acquaintance of 
Arni Rajah, (king of elephants!) Siva (the destroyer), 
Omar, Choompa, Bheemruttee, and others whose names 
I do not now remember. 

The camp was situated in the midst of a beautiful 
bamboo jungle, above which towered the lofty teak and 
blackwood trees. The bamboos grew in thick clumps 
like tufts of gigantic grass, which in fact they are. 

The slender, hollow stems were from fifty to sixty 
feet high, feathered to their very tips with fine green 
leaves; and each one was as graceful and pretty as an 
ostrich plume. At that season of the year—midsum- 
mer—each clump was sending up young shoots which 
were tender, juicy and succulent, like asparagus stalks, 
twenty feet high. 

As soon as morning dawned, the mahouts (drivers) 
would start out into the jungle, to hunt up their ele- 
phants and bring them into camp. In an hour or two, 
when all had reported, they were marched down to the 
river which flowed past the camp and allowed to bathe. 

Iremember one morning in particular, when I wit- 
nessed the bathing of the elephants. The first elephant 
in the line, which chanced to be Siva, was ridden into 
the water where it was two or three feet deep, and 
commanded to lie down. 

With a dissatisfied “eowm-m-m /”” and a grunt of ex- 
postulation, the huge knees were vent and the ponder- 
ous body came down, until the old fellow lay flat upon 
his side. ,As the water closed around his head he would 
stretch up bis trunk to breathe, and give a grunt which 
plainly said, “I’m in for it now, and I suppose I must 
go through it.’”’ 

Siva’s mahout then proceeded to rub him vigorously 
on his side which was uppermost; and after a while he 
was made to turn over and have his other side washed. 
By-and-by he was allowcd to rise to his feet, and with 
the water dripping from his flanks, marched out upon 
the bank and gave notice that he was ready for break- 
fast. 

The other elephants were treated in the same way, ex- 
cept that some were allowed to kneel in the water while 
being washed, instead of being made to lie down like 
Siva. 

While this was going on, a couple of coolies had been 
busy getting breakfast for the herd. Just in front of 
my hut a large fire was burning, and over it were two 
huge copper pans full of rice, boiling in water. 

The government allowance of rice is twenty-five 
pounds per day to each elephant; but just then it was 
a time of famine all over the low country, rice was 
scarce, and I think the animals were kept on a short al- 
lowance. For all that, they were as plump and healthy 
creatures as one could wish to see. 

| Breakfast was usually over by nine o’clock. The 
| drag-ropes were then brought out, and at the word of 
command each elephant lifted a fore-foot and held it 
up; his mahout stepped upon it with both feet, seized 
the animal’s ear and scrambled up the fore-leg to his 
place astride the neck; and forthwith they were off to 
work. 

From the forest, where the teak-trees had been felled 
and squared up, the elephants dragged the timbers, one 
by one, through the jungle to the timber-depot near the 
camp. 

From that point a road led out of the forest, and the 
logs were hauled away on heavy bullock-carts. 

The timbers were usually from fifteen to twenty feet 
long and about a foot square, and being of hard wood 
they were very heavy. 

A sort of handle called a drag-hole was always hewn 
on an upper corner of each log at one end, in which the 
drag-rope was tied. 

For some reason which I never could fully under- 
stand, the elephants in the Animallai forest were not 
worked with a regular harness of collar, girth and 
traces, as they are in most parts of India. The drag- 
rope is made of the tough but soft inner bark of a tree 
(called the vaca nar); and one end is very large and 
loosely twisted so that an elephant can take it between 
his teeth without any discomfort. 

When the mahout has tied the rope fast in the drag- 
hole he mounts his animal, gives the word of command, 
and the intelligent beast immediately lays hold of the 
rope with his trunk, lifts the free end and places it care- 
fully between his huge grinders. The next moment he 
shuts his teeth firmly upon the rope, stiffens his neck, 
with his head bent sideways toward the weight, leans 
well forward and marches slowly off with the log drag- 
zing along by his side. 

If the ground is moist and the log slips well, the giant 
marches along for nearly a hundred and fifty yards; 
then he must stop and let go the rupeto rest for a few 
minutes. If the ground is rough, or the way lies up hill, 
he must rest every fifty yards or so. 

Sometimes a very hard pull comes in crossing a 
brook where there is a bank to go up. One day I came 
across old Arni Rajah where he was trying to pull an 
uncommonly heavy log up the steep bank of a nullah; 
and half-way up the slope he had stopped to rest. 

Tn a few minutes he lifted the rope, put it between his 
teeth and gripped it firmly, and attempted to go on. 
The log stuck in the wet clay and he could not move it. 
A second time he tried, but failed, and I waited to see 
what would next be done. 
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sharply to him in a tone of reproach,— 

“Why, Rajah! Don’t you see the white gentle- 
man is looking at you? Up with it, my father !” 

He spoke in the Tamil language, of course ; and 
although Arni Rajah could not have comprehend- 
ed the meaning of the words, the tones of reproach 
and encouragement were enough. 

The old fellow seemed to realize the situation as 
well as any one. He shut his jaws together like a 
vise, with a quick movement wrapped his huge 
trunk tightly around the rope as far down as he 


forward until the end rested on the top of the 
be disgraced, as he supposed, and he called out | 





ground timber; and in one or two more pulls he 
drew it forward until it rested in place upon the 
foundation. 

He was always careful to stop just when the 
forward end was in line with the ends of the other 
logs; and he pushed it over until it lay snugly 
against the one next to it. This done, he went 
away satisfied, to bring on the next timber. 

What animal living, besides man, can perform 
as many intelligent actions as an elephant—such 
as Arni Rajah, forexample ? In my opinion thereis 





none. Rajah was not considered particularly well 





could reach, threw his massive body forward with 
all his force, and snaked the log to the top of the 
bank and on to the level beyond. 

As the noble animal let go the rope and stopped 
to rest, I called out, “Well done, Rajah!” and the 
mahout turned his face toward me with a broad 
grin of satisfaction. The next moment he began 
to pat his elephant, exclaiming in Tamil,— 

“You have done well, my father! You shall 
have a lump of juggery [brown sugar] to-night!” 

But it was in the timber-yard that those giant 
workers showed to the most striking advantage. 
The degree of intelligence they manifested in dis- 
posing of the logs was really wonderful, and quite 
surpassed anything I ever saw in other domestic 
animals, no matter how well trained they might 
be. 

As elsewhere, each elephant was ridden by a 
mahout who sat astride his neck. By a few words, 
or the pressure of his knees, or the touch of his 
iron hendu (driving goad), the driver ordered each 
act of service, and the animal was left to perform 
it in his own way. 

After the timbers had been dragged to the de- 
pot, it was necessary to pile them together system- 
atically. In the first place, three logs were 
dragged up and placed side by side upon the 
ground about seven feet apart. These were for 
other logs to lie upon; and to get them exactly in 
piace it was often necessary to roll some of them 
over several times. 

At the word of command, an elephant walks up 
to the middle of a log requiring to be turned, 
kneels down and places the base of his trunk 
against the side of it (never using his forehead), 
pushes forward and downward with all his might 
and turns it over. He rises quickly and steps for- 
ward, kneels again, and again turns the timber, 
and so on until it is in position. 

If one end happens to lie farther back than the 
other, he goes to it and pushes it over until the 
log lies parallel to the one next to it. 

If the elephant is a tusker, such as was old Arni 
Rajah, he puts the end of his tusks underneath the 
edge of the log, lifts upward and forward, just as 
a man would do, and turns it over in a moment. 
All elephants who have tusks use them to great 
advantage in working, sometimes carrying good- 
sized beams balanced carefully across them, and 
managing as sensibly in avoiding obstacles as 
would a man. Tusk-clephants are therefore far 
more valuable than females, or mucknas,—males 
without tusks. 

The most interesting thing of all was to see Ar- 
ni Rajah piling logs, one after another, across the 
ground timbers. The only help he required from 
the men was the tying and untying of the drag- 
rope; and he could have done even that had na- 
ture only given him two trunks. Even a man, if 
he has but one arm, finds it very difficult to tie a 
knot. 

After the rope was fastened to a log, Rajah 
dragged it along until the end was close to the 
first ground timber. Catching the rope near the 
log he lifted the end of his burden and dragged it 





trained, but at the least word or touch he would 
“hand up” any article from the ground, “salaam” 
with his trunk, pull down an overhanging bough, 
‘speak,” kneel, or lie down; lift one foot, stop, 
back, defend his friends or attack their enemies. 





AT LAST. 
What if the sinner’s magazines are stored 
With the rich spoils that Ophir’s mine afford ? 
What if he spends his happy days and nights 
In softest joys, and undisturbed delights 
Where is his hope at last, when God shall wrest 
His trembling soul from his reluctant breast? 

RICHARD BLACKMORE. 


+ 
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FACTS ABOUT EGYPT. 


The nominal ruler of Egypt is the Khedive, 
pronounced Cadeev with the accent on the second 
syllable. The word means nearly the same as 
king. The title was conferred in 1866, by an im- 
perial frman, or decree, of the Sultan of Turkey. 

The Sultan is suzerain of Egypt. That is to 
say, while Egypt is independent in its govern- 
ment, it owes service and tribute to the Sultan. 
The rights granted may be revoked. The situa- 
tion of Egypt with respect to Turkey is not very 
much unlike the relation of Canada to Great 
Britain. 

The first Khedive was Ismail Pacha. Pacha is 
otherwise spelled pasha, pashaw and bashaw. It 
is pronounced pashaw, with the accent on the last 
syllable. It means governor, but is a title which 
is frequently conferred upon men who are not 
governors, such as sons of the Khedive, generals 
and cabinet ministers. 

Bey is a lower title than pacha, but also means 
governor. It is pronounced bay. It is sometimes 
spelled beg, but the pronunciation is the same. 
The sons of pachas are called beys. 

The famous minister of war is Arabi Pacha. 
Both a’s in Arabi’s name are like ain far, the 7 
is short, as in dig, and the accent is on the second 
syllable. 

The present Khedive is Tewfik, pronounced as 
it is spelled (ew like eau in beauty), with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. He is the eldest son of 
Ismail, the first Khedive, who was deposed in 
1879 by the Sultan. He is a grand-nephew of 
Mehemet Ali, who was the first ruler of Egypt 
under the suzerainty of Turkey. 

The recent troubles have grown largely out of 
money questions. Stated in the briefest possible 
way, this is the state of the case. The former 
Khedive was enormously extravagant and in- 
curred a grievous foreign debt. A large part of 
the debt was incurred in the construction of the 
Suez Canal. 

Being unable to pay the interest, the Khedive 
was forced to put the administration of his finan- 
cial affairs in the hands of English, French and 
German officers, in order to assure the bondhold- 
ers abroad as much interest as possible. 

There is no doubt that Egypt, a poor country 
at best, was plundered outrageously by a horde 








of foreign officers who came in with the financial 
ministers. Tewfik succeeded to this bad system. | 
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Being the creature of the foreign governments, he 
was subject to their will. 

Arabi became minister of war. In the process 
of time he became a representative of native Egyp- 
tians, who disliked the foreigners and desired to 
restore self-government. At the demand of Eng- 
land and the other powers he was dismissed, as 
being dangerous to their interests. 

The army, which was favorable to him, de- 
manded his restoration, and threatened Tewfik 
with revolution unless he yielded, and he restored 
Arabi. Then came the massacre, the flight to 
Cairo, the assembling of the ironclads at Alexan- 
dria, the bombardment and the more recent 
events. 

In all these events England has been the lead- 
er, and its war has been not against Egypt, but 
against Arabi. Its excuse has been its interest in 
the Suez Canal. In short, it is a question of 
money. Perhaps that is a good enough reason 
for her action, bat it does not constitute a reason 
why Americans should sympathize with her. 

Arabi is an adventurer, but his cause is one in 
which we ought to support him, if we support 
either side. He protests against the government 
of his country by a horde of European officers. 
How they have “bled” Egypt may be gathered 
from the fact that the salaries paid in Egypt to 
foreigners would be sufficient to support in com- 
fort every European resident in the whole coun- 
try. 

Let other countries go to war and meddle in the 
concerns of other people from mercenary motives 
if they will. But let us not suppose that because 
the one country is civilized and Christian, and the 
other only half-civilized and Mohammedan, the 
first must be in the right and the other in the 


wrong. 
a 





For the Companion, 


THE SOLITARY PINE. 
In sovereign grandeur, crowned by sunset light, 
Or dawn’s first blush, this patriarchal pine— 
The sole survivor ofa hoary line 
Of forest kings—stands through dark hours or bright; 
His brother monarchs, ‘neath the storm-wind’s might, 
Have fallen in ruins, and no more benign, 
Pulsating to each slow mysterious sign 
Of day’s decease. are wrapped in shades of night. 
Thou giant tree! . . . Oft do thy strong limbs writhe 
When tem ts smite thee to malign unrest, 
And loud-foned blasts amidst thy branches grieve, 
While the fierce lightning darts along thy crest; 
Now thou art quiet, lulled by the sweet south wind, 
"Neath tender moonlight and soft dews of eve. 

WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


a 
REDUCTION IN POSTAGE. 

The subject of reducing the present rate of post- 
age on letters and printed matter is fast becom- 
ing ripe for the action of Congress. The Senate 
committee on post-offices has recently considered 
this reform with favor; and it is reasonably sure 
of adoption within a recent period. To make the 
post-office as great and as cheap a boon to the peo- 
ple as can be done consistently with the public 
service, should be the earnest aim of our law- 
makers. 

The post-office has become a necessity of the life 
of every human being on this continent. It may 
be called almost the chief of our educative agen- 
cies. It spreads knowledge; it is the basis of 
quick business; it carries the burdens of friend- 
ship, of love, of sorrow, of joy. 

Experience proves that just as fast as the post- 
age on letters and papers is reduced, not only is 
the intelligence of the entire community quickened, 
but the receipts of the government from this source 
are increased. One great fact alone is enough to 
prove this. In the days before the adoption of the 
three-cent postage on letters, the national post-of- 
fice cost a great deal more than it yielded. Now, 
the surplus of that department in receipts over 
expenditures is something like one million of dol- 
lars. 

This fact—that the cheaper the postage the 
greater the revenue from it—may be said to have 
been discovered and established by an enlightened 
Englishman, Sir Rowland Hill. He was the great 
postal reformer of his age. For years he carried 
on a ceaseless and effective agitation in this cause, 
to which he devoted himself heart and soul. 

At last after having every obstacle thrown in 
his way by obstinate officials, and the stubborn 
English dislike of change, he carried his point into 
law. 

His reform was adopted a little over forty years 
ago. The postage on letters under half-an-ounce 
became one penny (two cents); and at the same 
time Parliament gave up its privilege of sending 
letters by franking, free through the mails. 

The rapid result of this reform was to enable the 
English post-office, within a very short time, to 
more than pay for itself; and Rowland Hill re- 
ceived many an evidence of his sovereign’s and 
the nation’s gratitude. He was made a knight; a 
natignal subscrintion yielded him a splendid gift 
of $65,000; and since his death a noble statue of 
him has been erected in the midst of the busy 
marts of London 

There is one great difference, indeed, between 
England and the United States, as relates to the 
postal service. England is small, compact and 
densely settled from shore to shore. The United 
States are spread over a vast, and in many places, 
sparsely inhabited territory. Of course the cost 
of carrying inails is far greater here than there; 
and owing to the scattered population, the receipts 
per square mile must, as yet, be far less. 

Yet, even with this comparative disadvantage, 
our post-office, with a three-cent postage, more 
than pays its way. 

The proposition now being discussed is to re- 




















duce the postage on half-ounce letters to two 
cents, and to diminish the postage on printed mat- 
ter one-half. This would be the same rate of post- 
age as now exists in England, France and several 
other European countries. 

Judging from the facts which have been stated 
there can be no reasonable doubt that such a re- 
duction would very soon yield a larger revenue 
than the national office receives to-day, inasmuch 
as a decrease in the postal rate is always followed 
by such an increase of the mails as to more than 
make up the difference, and at the same time to 
more than cover the increased expense of carrying 
them. 


———_+@>—_—__—_—. 
THE CITY GIRL IN THE COUNTRY. 


The season is now passing when the city damsel in 
| the country enjoys her highest happiness, and renders 
herself most obnoxious to the neighboring farmer. She 
is quite innocent and well-intentioned, however, and, as 
she starts for a walk in the afternoon, attired in a fresh, 
| cool muslin and a becoming big hat, her spirit is per- 
| vaded with peace, and she feels in harmony with na- 
| ture. 

She wanders aimlessly through little lanes and by- 
ways until she finds herself in a large, open field upon 
the brow of a hill. 

The charm of the scene and a lurking consciousness 
of how well it must set off her pretty costume render 
her poetical, and she is just beginning inwardly to 
quote: 








} “Her feet in the full-blown grasses 

j Moved soft, as a soft wind blows”—— 

when a young man in a straw hat arrives, breathless, 
and civilly requests her to leave, because she is tread- 
ing down the grass. She obeys, but her feelings are 
| wounded, and she doesn’t see that she was doing any 
| harm. 

| Shortly after, discovering some turk’s-cap lilies just 
| the other side of a wall, she attempts to climb over and 
| get them. But the very first stone upon which she sets 
her foot is unsteady; so she pushes it off and finds un- 
| derneath several smaller ones, none of them large 
| enough to afford a good foothold. 

She pushes these off too, and is just getting over, 
| when a voice a little way down the road shouts sume- 
thing unintelligible, but very emphatic, which so 
startles her that she loses her balance, and lands in a 
snarl of briers. 

She is presently extricated by the man who shouted. 
He gruffly explains that he ‘‘don’t want his stone-wall 
| knocked down by folks who can’t build it up agin.” 
She thanks him and turns back, a little crestfallen, in 
spite of her lilies. 

As she walks leisurely homeward in the cool of the 
evening, with her red parasol slanted over her shoulder, 
she perceives near at hand a farm-yard, in which a 
number of mild-eyed cows are gathered around an old 
blue pump, and it occurs to her that it must be milking- 
time, and she will wait. 

She has never seen a cow milked, and thinks it must 
be an interesting study; besides, she has heard of ‘‘Pa- 
tience,” and acquired a weakness for milk-maids. She 
draws nearer. Alas for romance! The quiet scene 
alters strangely as she opens the gate. 

There is a chorus of astonished moos ; then a bel- 
low, a rustle, a shriek; and when the milk-maid, in the 
person of asturdy farm-boy, runs out to see what is the 
matter, he finds only a tattered red parasol among the 
indignant cows, and a lessening speck of white afar 
upon the dusty road. 

Experience isa great teacher. Next season our young 
lady will perhaps be less picturesque in the eyes of 
men, but much more suitably equipped in the eyes of 
cows. 





ANECDOTES OF LAWYERS. 

Anecdotes and personal traditions are perhaps more 
carefully preserved in the legal profession than in any 
other. Thurlow’s savage repartees and Curran’s fine 
retorts are as familiar to English lawyers now as Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech of yesterday. Here are one or two 
hints of personal traits not quite so well known. 

Thurlow was a poor young man, and poverty had 
taught him shifting ways. When he was admitted to 
the bar he borrowed money to buy his wig, gown, etc., 
but could by no means procure a horse. 

Going to a livery stable, he stated that he wished to 
buy a stout nag, and choosing the best, asked leave to 
ride it down the street on trial. “He forthwith,” says 
the chronicler, “trode off with it to every town on cir- 
cuit.” 

Although Thurlow’s superb intellectual power raised 
him to be a peer, Lord High Chancellor of England, his 
meanness and arrogance always made him hated and de- 
tested. He never had a friend. 

Another poor young fellow, John Scott, cn the con- 
trary, who had made a most imprudent marriage, was 
the favorite of the Inns of Court. There is a pretty 
story of how, during the Gordon riots, Scott and his 
beautiful wife barely escaped with their lives into the 
Temple, and while the barristers were surrounding the 
dishevelled, terrified girl with pity and admiration, her 
husband whispered exultantly,— 

“Never mind, Betty. If we have lost our house, you 
have your hair!” 

When John Scott became Lord Eldon, Keeper of the 
Great Seal, there was a fire in his country seat, and the 
old gentleman hurried out with the Seal and buried it 
in the kitchen garden. When the fire was out the 
Chancellor went to his wife in consternation. 

“Betty, Betty, I have lost the Great Seal in the cab- 
bages. You must find it, my woman, or the kingdom 
will come to an end.” 

“Nothing could be more ridiculous,” wrote Lady El- 
don afterwards, ‘‘than the sight of the mob of maids 
and kitchen servants headed by the Lord High F -cper 
himself, and armed with sticks and umbrellas, with 
which they poked every inch of the garden mould un- 
til morning.” 

There are, too, many anecdotes preserved of the 
American bar. Thomas McKean, Chief-Justice in 
Pennsylvania, is the hero of some of the most racy of 
these. He was a man of gigantic stature, a noble port 
and a fiery temper. 

A mob in Philadelphia defied the efforts of the sher- 
iff to disperse it. He so reported to Justice McKean, 
then sitting in full court. 

“Have you read the Riot Act?” 
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“Yes, your honor. It had no effect.” 

McKean’s eye flashed dangerously. ‘Have you or- 
dered out the military?” 

“Yes. Shall 1 fire on them?” 

“No. I'll disperse them.” 


He rose and rushed out of the court in his wig and | 


gown, his face blazing with passion, into the midst of 
the riotous mob. 

“I am Thomas McKean, Chief-Justice of the United 
States, and I command you to disperse.” So saying 
he seized two of the ringleaders, literally tucked them 
under his arms and returned to the court, while the 
crowd crept home silent as frightened sheep. 





4 
or 


CAUGHT BY THEMSELVES. 

There is a slang phrase now current which aptly ex- 
presses the fatality attending the testimony of criminals 
in court. They are almost sure to “give themselves 
away,” that is, to really convict themselves while they 
are trying to prove theirinnocence. In a court in Paris 
recently, two cobblers were charged with stealing fif- 
teen francs from their master’s till. The men had asked 
for some money from their employer, but he had re- 
fused and had gone off for the day with his family. So 
they stole the fifteen francs and themselves started off 
for a holiday. 

“Where did you spend your holiday?” asked the po- 
lice justice. 

«We took no holiday. 
the first cobbler. 

“Come, that won’t do. 


We worked as usual,” said 


The facts are all against you, 


although, to be sure, no one saw you take the money 


from the bag,” said the police justice. 


“Well, yes,”’ replied the attendant, “my assistant is 
Trish, too.” 

The visitor burst out laughing, and said,— 

**To tell you the truth, I am Irish myself.” 





HUNGRY. 

The “good Book” says, ‘Ye are not your own.” 
Especially true is this of ministers and doctors. Neither 
to themselves nor to their families do they belong, but 
to the outside world in general. At any sudden call 
they must lay aside everything, even eating and sleep- 
ing, and attend to it at once. The following extract 
from a private letter received from a missionary on our 
western frontier exhibits him as theservant of the pub- 
lic: 

Another need is a horse to ride long dist to 
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preach and hold meetings in destitute places. I could 
| do twice as much good among these widely scattered 
people with a horse and team. I am also liable to be 
called ten, twenty, or thirty miles to attend funerals. 
| Just here I’ll give you a recent experience. 
Day before yesterday a man came for me to conduct 
funeral services twenty miles away. He bad met with 
delays, and before us was the unpleasant prospect that 
do our best we should yet be late. Dinner was nearly 
ready, but I dared not stop to eat. 
After a tedious ride in the face of a bleak norther we 
reached our destination to find the friends had gathered 
and had been waiting an hour. I was rushed right be- 
fore the people cold and hungry. 
It was asad case. The dead girl was a bright, en- 
ergetic creature, the main stay of her poverty-stricken 
home, with an invalid mother and weakly children. It 
made my heart ache to see their needs and think of the 
| long, hard winter before them. 
At the close I was the subject of a whispered con- 
| sultation. The family owned no team, and my conduc- 
tor could not carry me back. Finally I was told that 


“It wasn’t a bag; it was a pine box. Ah!" (to the 
other cobbler) ‘‘what are you trampling on my feet 
for?” said the second cobbler. 

“How do you know it was in a pine box?” asked the 
justice. 

“Why, I’ve seen the master take money from it more 
than two hundred times,’’ answered the second cob- 
bler. 

“TI only brought it home the night before. I had al- 
ways used an iron box. So he couldn’t have seen this 
two hundred times,”’ said the master. 

“Well, when I said two hundred, perhaps I stretched 
it a little. I saw it at least once that day,” said the 
second cobbler. 

“What day?” asked the justice. 

“Why, the day that we took the fifteen—Oh, stop 
trampling on my feet!’’ said the second cobbler. 

“So you acknowledge taking the fifteen francs?” 
said the justice. 

“He means the fifteen pairs of slippers we made that 
day,’’ said the first cobbler. 

“So you worked all day?” said the justice. 

“Yes, except that towards evening we were tired and 
“went out to Montmartre and took supper,” said the first 
cobbler. 

“But you told your master you had no money. How 
did you go without money?” asked the justice. 

“We borrowed three francs,”’ said the first cobbler. 

“Yes, and when we were arrested, they found no 
money in our pockets. If we had taken the fifteen 
francs, there would have been some left, for we only 
spent seven francs,” said the second cobbler. 

“If you only borrowed three, how did you spend 
seven?” asked the justice. 

“We got credit,” answered the first cobbler. 


4 I would ride with some friends, I vould get half-way 
rome. 

No one thought of offering me food. In truth, I could 
scarcely have eaten, with the fear that I was taking it 
from the mouths of those poor children. 

Upon reaching acertain Four Corners I was set down, 
still ten miles from home. The plan was for me to 
walk one mile to a railroad station and wait for the ten 
o’clock evening train. 

But I covcluded not to wait. The reason was an 
empty stomach. I had taken an unusually early and 
light breakfast and not a morsel since. It was then 
five o’clock, P. M., and hunger said, “It will never do 
to wait till ten.””. By walking two and a half miles I 
might reach a parishioner who could give me some- 
thing to eat. 

So on I went, and arrived there about sundown. 
Then I had to wait for the family to prepare a meal for 
the minister. Of course, the bread had to come from 
the barrel or bag. 
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Parents who are not acquainted with Chauncy Hall, 








Boston, and who are considering the expediency of 
giving their children a broader culture than can be ob- 
tained in the schools which they have been attending, 
are invited to examine 


THE NEW CATALOGUE. 


ives a full account of the great Care for | 
; the thorough preparation for College, | 
ness, and the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
ology; the facilities for Special Students ; and the 
arrang ts for Young Children, 
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When the call came to supper there was one atten- 





tive listener. 





NOT A GENTLEMAN. 

Bonaparte ruled the French, but he was a Corsican; 
and on occasion he could display a:! the boorishness of 
a peasant. Naturally the native nobility looked upon 
him as an upstart. 
The Duchess of Chevreuse of the time of Napoleon 


I. was immensely wealthy, and like the other aristo- 
crats of her day, declined to appear at the usurper’s 
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court. 

The Emperor, who had made up his mind that the 
representatives of the old nobility should grace it, 
dropped a hint one evening to one of the friends of the 
family of Luynes that unless the Duchess appeared at 
the next reception at the Tuileries he would allow the 
decision of the courts in the Concini case (to which the 
—- owed much of their immense fortune) to be re- 
vised. 

“But, sire,” protested the person addressed, “the 
case could not be revised—the time prescribed by law 
has expired.” 

«There is no prescription where I am concerned!” 











“Yes, we got credit for nine francs,’’ added the sec- 
ond cobbler. 

“I think you’ve satisfied us of your guilt. That will 
do. You shall have a sentence of four months,” con- 
cluded the justice. 





“HOW MUCH?” 

Some of our restaurants charge exorbitant prices for 
their viands, especially for articles ‘out of season.” 
But they usually make it plain just what the charge 
will be. 

A rather amusing story is told in the Boston Journal 
of a man who wanted some strawberries in a Paris res- 
taurant. 

Strawberries at present are pretty dear in Paris. A 
gentleman from the country went to dine ten days ago 

_ at one of the restaurants on the boulevards, and seeing 
little plates of strawberries on the buffet as he came in, 
he thought he would have some for dessert. "With pro- 
vincial caution he called the waiter to him, when he 
had nearly finished his dinner, and said,— 

“Those are very nice strawberries.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“What is the price?” 

“Only one franc, sir.” 


Although surprised to find the price so low, he or- 
He had nearly finished 
What 
was his astonishment to see a charge of ten francs for 


dered a saucer of the berries. 
eating them when the waiter brought his bill. 


strawberries. 
““What does this mean, sir?” he demanded. 


saucer.” 


The feelings of the guest can be better imagined than 
described. Leaving one strawberry untouched on his 
plate, he rose at once in anger and turned toward the 


desk to pay the bill. 
“Sir!” cried the waiter, who expected his usual pour. 


boire of two or three sous, “‘you have forgotten the 


waiter.” 


“Forgotten you!” exclaimed the guest; ‘certainly 


not! I have left you a strawberry, which is equivalen’ 
to a pour-boire for you of twenty sous.” 


~~ 
> 


LOOKING FOR GUY FAWKES. 





During the Irish panic in London a few weeks ago, 
Guy Fawkes came into mind, and one of the heads of 
the London police made a tour of inspection in the sub- 
terranean vaults under the houses of Parliament in 


quest of dynamite. 


After a prolonged inspection of the mysteries of the 
ventilating apparatus and the steam-heaters, the visiting 
official expressed his approval to the man in charge of 


the vaults, and asked,— 
“Are any Irishmen allotved to come down here?” 


“Why, yes,” replied the man, “I am Irish myself.” 


“Oh, you, of course,” said the officer; “‘you are 


trustworthy man; but I hope no other Irishman has ac- 
cess to the vaults.” 


“You 
told me they were one franc, and you charge me ten.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the waiter, ‘‘but I 
meant one franc apiece, and you had ten berries in your 


After this, there was nothing for the Duchess but to 
make her appearance, and accordingly she was present 
at the next reception. 

She had suffered from an attack of small-pox, which 
had left its traces on her face. 
“Ah! itis you, madame?” said Napoleon, with his 
brutal frankness; ‘“‘but I say, you’re all pock-pitted!” 

“I know it, sire,” replied the Duchess, with a bow; 
“but a Frenchman would not have reminded me of it!’’ 


| 





APPOSITION. 
One would think the stilted and invented phraseology 
of most legal documents to be contrived on purpose to 
misplace the subject and predicate, and make the read- ; 
er lose his nominative case—as Father Taylor some- 
times lost his when he was preaching. A jury might 
be excused for getting a little mixed on some indict- 
ments, if not on this one: 
At Zanesville, Ohio,a grand jury engaged in trying 
Thomas Stoots for horse-stealing, returned into court, 
and the foreman asked the judge to interpret the follow- 
ing clause in the indictment: ‘‘Thomas Stoots one sorrel 
gelding did steal, take and lead away.” He turned to 
the judge and —— asked, ‘‘Is the jury to understand 
the indictment as referring to Thomas Stoots as a sor- 
rel gelding?” 
The court was too much astonished to make an im- 
mediate reply, but as soon as he recovered his breath 
he ordered the jury back to their room, saying that he 
was loth to believe they intended to perpetrate a joke, 
and that ifhe thought such to be their design, he would 
send them to prison. 
The real joke is that nobody seems to know whether 
or not the joke was intended. 


} 


——~---— — —+@r-- ——-—— 
A FORTUNATE COURTESY. 
It is a good rule to be always polite—taking people 
as they come. Eccentric persons who will reward such 
treatment in a princely way, as here described, are met 
too seldom to make selfish expectations an inducement 
to good manners and gentlemanly civility : 


Some thirty years ago, Mr. Green, an amiable Eng- 
lishman, seeing a rather shabby old man looking for a 
seat in church, opened his pew-door, beckoned him 
and placed him a comfortable corner, with prayer and 
hymn-books. The old gentleman, who carefully noted 
these latter, expressed his thanks warmly at the close 
of the services. 
Time had effaced the incident from Mr. Green’s rec- 
ollection, when be one day received an intimation that 
by the death of a gentleman named Wilkinson he had 
become entitled to thirty-five thousand dollars a year. 
Mr. Wilkinson was a solitary old man, without rela- 
tives. Green’s act possessed him in his favor, he in- 
quired about him, and found that he bore the highest 
character. 
There was a marvellously courteous hospitality in 
the matter of pews for some time after that bequest, 
but nobody else has got thirty-five thousand dollars a 
year for a seat. 
———— +@r = 


“THE JUDGE.” 

“] hardly think we shall remain more than a week at 
Newport, as the judge is partial to mountain air.” 
“The judge?”’ queried Mrs. Slursling; “I was not 
aware, my dear madam, that your husband had adorned 


the bench. 
“Qh dear, yes!’’ smilingly chirruped little Mrs. 
ree times judge of our 
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Violet Toilet Water. 


ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 


delicious toilet water. 


The Waterbury Watch. 


A RELIABLE TIME-KEEPER. 


We have said so many times that the WATERBURY 
WATCH is a good time-keeper, that we prefer now to 
let one of our readers speak to those who are in wan: of 
a good Watch ata low price. This letter is only one of 
many we receive daily, commending the Watch. Please 
er Haddam, July 15, 1882. 
Perry Mason & Co., 

Sirs:—The WATERBURY WATCH 
that I bought of you came through all right. 
Ican truly say Iam well pleased with it. It 
keeps just as good time as an American Watch 
I used to own that cost me $30. My neigh- 
bors’ boys like my Watch so well that they 
have persuaded me to send for one for them. 
I therefore enclose a money-order for $10.50, 
to pay for three Waterbury Watches, and I 
also enclose 72 cents to pay the postage and 
registry fee onthe Watches. Please send them 
as follows: 








A. KETCHAM, 
Haddam, Washington Co., Ransas. 


We offer this Watch and a Nickel-Plated Chain, in a 
Satin-Lined Case, for only $3.50 and 24 cents addi- 
tional for postage and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Our Great Offer! 


DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS, $6.50 
Cloth Bound, 15 Volumes. 


Each volume istomplete 
in itself. Illustrated with 
many full-page cuts. For- 
mer price, $15; our price, 
$6.50. The cut shows the 








ASTHMA CURED. 


“T have had Asthma for 22 years, suffering a 
thousand deaths; have been so that I could not 
go out for four months at a time, but sat ina 
chair nightand day. I havetried every remedy 
I ever heard of, and spent thousands of dollars 
in search of a cure; but all in vain until I found 
Knight’s Asthma Cure, That was in Februar 

last. My Asthma had been unusually bad ail 
winter. Six bottles of this medicine have made 
ine feel like anew man. [call myself well. I 
have not been oppressed for breath all through 
this we fer spring, and cannot express in words 
what this wonderful remedy has done for me.” 


A. S. Bradford, Arlington, Mass. 


“T feel like thanking Mr. Knight for his excel- 
lent Asthma Cure, It has done very much to 
relieve me of a case of Asthma; and, from my 
present en Lexpect to be under still 
greater obligations.” 

Pres’t R. Heber Holbrook, of 


the National 
Normal University, ‘Lebanon, O 


“T was severely afflicted with Asthma from 
1855 to 1882; tried many remedies (so called), 
and spent much money in vain, secking relief. 
In February, 1882, I received the first bottle of 
Knight's Asthma Cure. I commenced to im- 
prove at once, have had very few Asthma 
symptoms since, and am now as free from it as 
a person who never had it. I can say with cer- 
tainty that Knight's Asthma Cure is the best yet 


discovered. 
EC, Weaver, Lawyer, 930 F St., Washington, 


“T have travelled north, east, and west, and 
spent four years south in order to relieve my- 
self of this terrible disease, Asthma; and, until 


I received Anight’s Asthma Cure, found no 
“agg Aer relief. After taking this medicine 
ut a fortnight [ obtained the greatest relief, 
and can say I am_ now cured entirely, and that 


my cure is considered almost a miracle by my 
friends. You can refer to me at all times.” 
Prof. G. W. Hawxhurst, 12 Willow St., Pater- 

son, N.J. 
“My wife has found Anight’s Asthma Cure a 
perfect success where all others have proved a 
ailure. Having been a great sufferer from 
Asthma, and having taken so much medicine 
for the disease without obtaining any perma- 
nent benefit, she hesitated to try any more. Bue 
she was induced to “— abottle of Anight’s Cure, 
and from the day she commenced taking it 
regularly she has not had a single attack. This 
medicine is a great blessing to suffering Asth- 
maties,” 


D. G. Drake, Supt. Schools, Mt. Washing- 
ton, O. 


“TIT am over 60 years old, and have had the 
Asthma over 35 years, Have tried many rem- 
edies, but obtained only temporary relief, 
Knight's Asthma Cure has heined me more than 
all others put together. Since I commenced 
taking it, I rest well at night, and the neigh. 
bors all say I look better than for many years.” 


W. A. Chandler, Traverse City, Mich, 
KNIGHT’S ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER CURE 


is the Cheapest as well as the Best. Price $1.00 per, 
Bottle, or six bottles for $5.00. g@" Write for Knight's 
new treatise on “ ASTHMA; ITS CAUSE AND CURE.” 49 
If your Druggist has not the medicine, send direct for it 
(enclosing money) to 


THE L. A. KNIGHT COMPANY, 


15 E. Third St., Cincinnati, O.; 697 Broadway, 
New York; or 86 Court St., Boston. 











NEEDLES. 
Quality Guaranteed. 
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TENTS! TENTS! TENTS! 


Please send for Illustrated Catalogue, free. 


. WHEELER co., 
62 and 64 Commercial Street, Boston. 


OYS, ATTENTION! The service of alive boy is 
B wanted in every town where there is a bookseller, 
for which payment will be made. Very little time re- 
quired. Send name and address (with names of book- 
sellers) ona a postal to 

J. R. ANDERSON, Upper Montclair. N. Y. 
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beautifully embossed in 
gold and black. The type 
is clear and is the same 
size of the type as the 
COMPANION on the third 
page. This is a special of- 
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Hires’Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a delicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink. Sold by druggists, or sent 





- to any address on receipt of 25 cts. Address 

u cure the set for summer TR : : Iphia,Pa 
reading. Dickens’ complete works, cloth bound, 15 CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave.,Philade | a sh 
vols. Size of each volume 5x7 inches, and nearly 600 A SMART MAN 


| is one who does his work quickly and well. This is what 
Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Discovery” does as 
a blood-purifier and strengthener. It arouses the torpid 

liver, purifies the blood, and is the best remedy for con- 

sumption, which is scrofulous disease of the lungs. 











For the Companion. 
THE AVALANCHE IN THE NOTCH. 


The Willey House in the White Mountain Notch, and 
at the base of Mount Willey, was occupied by the family 
of Samuel Willey, Jr., in 182 On the night of August 28, 
1826, occurred a fearful storm, accompanied by a moun- 
tain slide, that was parted by a rock behind the farm 
house, leaving the home untouched. Mr. Willey’s 
family, consisting of nine,—the parents, five children 
and two hired men,—fled from the house, apprehending 
danger from the swollen Saco, it is thought, as the river 
is near the house. 











A road-side nest that farm-house gray, 
Low at the foot of Willey, 

While near it, as from snow-drift pure, 
tan Saco’s current, chilly. 


There, travellers paused in summer heat; 
There, winter-bells ceased jingling; 

The hunter loosed his snow-shves there, 
His cars with sharp frost tingling. 


What cared the farmer for the wind, 
With all its bugles blowing, 

Or when the Notch was white with drifts 
From winter's busy snowing? 

“Pile up the logs,” we hear him cry. 
He stirs the lazy tire. 

“Bring oak and maple, hickory, 
And pile the back logs higher.” 

Then up the chi 
As swift in Homer's pages, 

From Colchis with the golden fleece, 
Ships bore the Grecian sages. 


ney flew the sparks 


Alas, a prophecy of ill! 
Adown Mount Willey rushing 
There swept a slide of earth and rocks, 
The leafy forests crushing 


And still the farmer !ingered there, 
For dear was all his labor; 

And then what lightning shatters us, 
Though oft it smite our neighbor? 


The days ef August dawned at last 
When peaks are warm and hazy, 

When pipes the cricket in the grass 
And fades the mountain daisy. 


One gloomy night a storm broke loose, 
Down through the Noteh went raving. 
The river rose, its waters foamed, 
The ancient forests laving. 


Was sleep within the farmer's house ? 
A night when souls are praying, 

When Bibles from the shelf they take 
And holy vows are sayin 


The flood they feared! They left the house! 
Their hearts were dumb with wonder. 
When, hark! the awful avalanche! 
ts voice outroared the thunder! 


og? 





Then crashing down it buried them, 
No sign of pity showing! 

A torrent strange—earth, rocks and trees, 
A torrent madly flowing! 


Untouched by slide or flood the house! 
As ifa welcome giving, 

The doors were open wide for those 
Who ne’er could enter living. 


Those empty rooms, how desolate! 
The ashy fire dying, 

The vacant chair beside the hearth, 
The book still open lying. 


That opened book! it was God's word, 


Oh, hope of all in sorrow, 
Beyond the shadows of our night 
It lights a golden morrow! 


Still stands the tarm-house by the road, 
Still rise the mountains hoary, 
And travellers pause and hold their breath 
To bear that midnight story. 
Rey. E. A. RAND. 


44 
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For the Companion, 


LORD MACAULAY’S PARENTS. 

Macaulay’s father, Zachery Macaulay, was a 
prodigy of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice; a 
man of austere piety who may be said to have saved 
his own soul by his unceasing efforts to save the 
souls of others, and who did his work in life with 
the ever-present feeling that the eye of his Maker 
was upon him. 

He was as sparing of fine words as he was lav- 
ish of good deeds; and in after life he sometimes 
exclaimed, when some great emergency of a relig- 
ious or philanthropic enterprise pressed on his 
conscience for efforts beyond his power,— 

“Oh! if I only had my son’s power of speech !” 

Yet in the company of such men as Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Stephen and Thornton, his mere 
presence was an inspiration, and the conversation 
always had reference to the opinions and charac- 
ter of him who was the only silent person in the 
room. 

The piety of his wife was of a less severe strain, 
being blended with her feminine softness and ten- 
derness of heart; and there is something inde- 
scribably affecting in a letter she wrote to her 
son at school. Init she tells him that the first 
time she saw his dear face, she repeated this stan- 
za from the cradle hymn of Watts: 


“Mayst thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love Him all thy days; 
Then go dwell forever near Him, 
See His face and sing His praise.” 

The ideals of parents are seeds that spring up, 
blossom and bear fruit in their children. This is 
especially the case with the ideals of mothers; 
their sons commonly fulfil their desires and 
prayers. This is largely true in the life of Lord 
Macaulay, which was one of the most useful of 
his times. 





<> 
tor 


BOY PHILANTHROPISTS. 

As in most growths of historic human character, the 
youth and even the boyhood of two of the most famous 
Anti-Slavery men of England gave forecast of their fu- 
ture mission and manly greatness. An English clergy- 
man writes to the Advance : 


It is an interesting fact that members of the Society 
of Friends in this country were the first to protest 
against this iniquitous traffic. Thomas Clarkson must 
ever hold the position of honor as the first individual 
who devoted his life to this great work of philanthropy. 
While a student at Cambridge he gained a prize for 
writing a Latin essay on the question, “Is it right to 
make slaves of others against their will?” Soon after- 
wards, while ridiig to London on horseback, he stopped 
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COMPANION. | 





AUG. 10, 1882. 








by the roadside and pondered another question: “If the 
| contents if this essay be truc, is not the time come for 
some one to sce these calamities to their end?” 

From that hour, with unfaltcring zeal, he devoted his 
life to this noble enterprise. His college essay was 
translated into English, and with considerable addi- 
tions became a most effective instrument in arousing 

| the conscience of the British nation. At one time he 
| searched as many as fifty vessels to find one sailor who 
| bore witness to the seizure of the population of an en- 
| tire African village as a cargo for a slave-ship. 
| William Wilberforce, who afterwards became the 
noble champion of the Anti-Slavery cause in the halls 
| of Parliament, when a lad of fourteen wrote a letter to 
|a York newspaper “in condemnation of the odious 
traffic in human flesh.” 

Both Clarkson and Wilberforce lived to see the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade and the abolition of slavery | 
in the West Indies. 








———— 
A QUEEN’S TENDERNESS. | 
There is so much cruel forgetfulness of the rights of | 
| inferiors and servants, on the part of the ‘privileged | 
classes”’ generally, that we are always pleased and re- 
freshed to read the stories which are told of Victoria’s 
| geod heart and kind considerateness. Grace Green- 
| wood relates the following: 


When I was in England I heard several pleasant an- 
ecdotes of the Queen and her family from a lady who 
had received them from her fricud, the governess of the 
| royal children. This governess, a very interesting 
| young lady, was the orphan daughter of a Scottish 

clergyman. During the rst year of her residence at 
| Windsor her mother dicd. When she first received the 

news of her mother’s serious illness, she applied to the 
| Queen to be allowed to resign her situation, feeling that 
| to her mother she owed even a more sacred duty than 
| to her sovereign. 

The Queen, who had been much pleased with her, 
| would not hear of her making this sacrifice, but said, 
| in a tone of the most gentle sympathy,— 

“Go at once to your mother, child; stay with her as 
long as she needs you, and then come back to us. Prince 
Albert and I will hear the children’s lessons; so, in any 
event, let your mind be at rest in regard to your pu- 

ils.”” 

° The governess went, and had several weeks of sweet, 
mournful communion with her dying mother. Then 
when she had seen that dear form laid to sleep under 
the daisies in the old kirkyard, she returned to the pal- 
ace, where the loneliness of royal grandeur would have 
oppressed her sorrowing heart beyond endurance had 
it not been for the gracious womanly sympathy of the 
| Queen—who came every day to her school-room—and 
| the considerate kindness of her young pupils. 
| A year went by, the first anniversary of her great 
| loss dawned upon her, and she was overwhelmed as 
} never before by the utter loneliness of her grief. She 
felt that no one in all the great household knew how 
much goodness and sweetness passed out of mortal life 
that day a yeur ago, or could give one tear, one thought, 
to that grave under the Scottish daisies. 

Every morning before breakfast, which the elder 
| children took with their father and mother in the pleas- 

ant crimson parlor looking out on the terrace at Wind- 

sor, her pupils came to the school-ruom for a brief re- 
j ligious exercise. This morning the voice of the gov- 

erness trembled in reading the Scriptures of the day. 
| Some words of divine tenderness were too much for 
| her poor, lonely, grieving heart—her strength gave way, 
' and laying her head on the desk before her, she burst 
into tears, murmuring, ‘‘O mother, mother!” 

One after another, the children stole out of the room, 
and went to their mother to tell her how sadly their 
governess was feeling; and that kind-hearted monarch, 
exclaiming,— 

“Oh, poor girl! it is the anniversary of her mother’s 
death,” hurried to the school-room, where she found 
Mias struggling to regain her composrre. 

“My poor child,”’ she said, “I am sorry *:.c children 
disturbed you this morning. I meant to have given or- 
ders that you should have this day entirely to yourself. 
Take it as a sad and sacred holiday—I will hexr the les- 
sons of the children.”’” And then she added, ‘“To show 
you that I have not forgotten this mournful anniversa- 
ry, I bring you this gift,”’ clasping on her arm a beauti- 
ful mourning bracelet, with a locket for her mother’s 
hair, marked with the date of her mother’s death. 
What wonder that the orphan kissed, with tears, this 
gift, and the mvre than royal hand that bestowed it? 
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THE ENERGY THAT SUCCEEDS. 

The energy that wins success begins to develop very 
early in life. The characteristics of the boy will com- 
monly prove those of the man, and the best character- 
istics of young life should be encouraged and educated 
in the wisest possible manner. The following story 
strongly illustrates this truth: “About thirty years 
ago,’ said Judge P——, “I stepped into a book-store 
in Cincinnati in search of some books that I wanted. 
While there, a little ragged boy over twelve years of 
age came in and inquired for a geography. 


*¢Plen.s of them,’ was the salesman’s reply. 

“ *How much do om cost?’ 

** «One dollar, my lad.’ 

* *T did not know they were so much.’ 

“He turned to go out, and even opened the door, but 
closed it again, and came back. 

***1’ve got sixty-one cents,’ said he; ‘could you let 
me havea geography, and wait a little while for the 
rest of the money ?’ 

“How eager his little bright eyes looked for an an- 
swer, and how he seemed to shrink within his ragged 
clothes, when the man, not very kindly, told him he 
could not. The disappointed little fellow looked up 
at me with a very poor attempt to smile, and left the 
store. I followed and overtook him. 

***And what now?’ I asked. 

«Pry another place, sir.’ 

***Shall I go, too, and see how you succeed?’ 

«Oh yes, if you like,’ said he, in surprise. 

“Four different stores I entered with him, and each 
time he was refused. 

« “Will you try again?’ I asked. 

“*Yes, sir; I shall try them all, or 1 should not know 
whether I could get one.’ 

“We entered the fifth store, and the little fellow 
walked up manfully and told the gentleman just what 
he wanted and how mach he had. 

*“©You want the book very much?’ asked the pro- 
prietor. 

«Yes, very much.’ 

“*Why do you want it so very much?’ 

“*To study, sir. I can’t go to school, but I study 
| when I can athome. All the boys have got one, and 
| they will get ahead of me. Besides, my father was a 
| sailor, and I want to learn of the places where he used 

to go.’ 
| Well, my lad, I will tell you whatI will do; I will 
let you have a new geography, and you may pay me 
the remainder of the money when you can, or I will let 
you have one that is not quite new for 7s! cents.’ 

“¢Are the leaves all in it, and just like the other, 
only not new?’ 

** «Yes, just like the new one.’ 
| ** Tt will do just as well, then, and I will have eleven 
cents left towards buying some other books. I am glad 
| they did not let me have one at the other places.’ 
| Last year I went to Europe on one of the finest ves- 
| sels that ever ploughed the waters of the Atlantic. We 
had very beautiful weather until very near the end of 
the voyage; then came a most terrible storm that 
would have sunk all on board had it not been for the 
| captain. Every spar was laid low, the rudder was al- 
most useless, and a great leak had shown itself, threat- 
ening to fill the ship. The crew were all strong, willing 
men, and the mates were all practical seamen of the 








first class; but after pumping for one whole night, and 





the water still gaining upon them, the ve up in des- 
pair, and prepared to take to the bean, thongh they 


might have known no small boat could live in such a 


ea. 

“The captain, who had been below with his chart, 
now came up. He saw how matters stood, and with a 
voice that I distinctly heard above the roar of the tem- 
pest, ordered every man to his post. 

***T will land you safe at the dock in Liverpool,’ said 
he, ‘if you will be men.’ 

‘He did land us safely; but the vessel sank moored 
to the dock. The captain stood on the deck of the sink- 
ing vessel, receiving the thanks and blessings of the 
passengers as they passed down the gang-plank. As I 
passed, he grasped my hand and said,— 

«Judge P——, do you recognize me?’ 

“T told him I was not aware that I ever saw him until 
stepped aboard of his vessel. 

«Do you remember that boy in Cincinnati?’ 
“Very well, sir; William Haverly.’ 

**T am he,’ he said. ‘God bless you!’ 

“And God bless noble Captain Haverly.”* 
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For the Companion. 


PREPARATION. 


What though the hour of promise long dela 
To crown our patience with occasion fair ? 
No less the soul through every lingering day 

Should keep for Opportunity a chair. 


Still must we sow like tillers of the earth, 
Still — for good proportioned to our needs; 
Still mark with action all the days of dearth, 
And if the rain come, it will tind our seeds. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 
—~or-—— 


A STRANGE STORY. 
It is interesting to notice the different feclings excited 
in persons when a weird story is told them. 





Another quotes Hamlet’s words: 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


While a third, being judicious, says with Wordsworth: 
“And he is oft the wisest man 
Who is not wise atall.” 
The following strange story, told by the Aroostook 
(Me.) Republican, is an excellent one to excite these 
opposing emotions: 


A young man by the name of Micah Sherman, the 
oldest son of a widow living in the town of Hampden, 


on the Penobscot River, had been in failing health for | 


some time, and thinking that a sea voyage might be 
beneficial, he started in the barque Temp/ar, Capt. 8. 
Bartlett, for a voyage to Liverpool and the Chincha Isl- 
ands and from there home. 

His half-brother, Mr. Joshua Sherman, now of Ban- 
gor, was first officer of the ship. It was from him we 
had this singular story. 

It seems that the poor boy derived no advantage from 
the voyage, but steadily grew worse until at last when 
near Cape Horn, he seemed to be in the last stages of 
consumption. 

He lay in his bunk the greater part of the time in a 
sort of drowsy state. One day when his brother visited 
his sick-bed he suddenly said,— 

«Joshua, I have been home and have seen mother, 
and, don’t you think, she is married again!” 

“Why,” replied his brother, ‘‘you have only been 
dreaming.” 

“No,” he said, “I have surely been home, and mother 
is married again and the house is full. Her husband 
has brought his family there, and one of his children, a 
young girl, is sick.” 

A day or two afterwards he said he had been home 
— and added that the sick girl coughed all the 
time. 

After a number of days had elapsed he said, ‘“Well, I 
have been home again and they have moved the pig-stye 
and some of the other out-buildings,” also saying that 
the sick girl seemed much worse. 

His brother paid scarcely any attention to these vis. 
ions, thinking they were simply vagaries of a sick man. 
Finally one day he announced that the sick girl was 
dead. Said he, “I went home and they were having 
her funeral.” 

A few days after that he died. When the brother got 
home he found that his step-mother married again and 
her husband had quite a family there, and that one of 
the children, quite a young woman, had died. 

Upon comparing dates they found that the girl had 
actually died and was buried on the very day the sick 
boy had describ: 4, and all he had said was truce, even 
to the removal of the buildings. 


ao 
ONLY THE MANAGER. 

The surprise and catechising of an employé at his 
work by a disgfised official is not always a fair test of 
the man’s quality. His very fidelity to his duty may 
make a stranger’s needless questions an annoyance to 
him, and cause him to give curt replies. Whatthe con- 
sequences were in the case below, reported in the De- 
troit Free-Press, we are not told, but the incog. mana- 
ger might have waived the advantage he took, seeing 
he was partly to blame for his rather impolite recep- 
tion: 


At a station on one of the railroads leading out of 
Detroit, the train had arrived and departed, the other 
day, when the station-agent, who had been in the place 
about three weeks, and was looking for a call every 
hour to come to Detroit and take charge of the line, 
was approached by a quick, well-dressed man, smok- 
ing a cigar, who asked,— 

‘Keep you pretty busy here?” 

“Yum,” was the jerky reply. 

“Business on the increase?’’ 

“Yum,” again. 

“Do you run this station?” asked the quiet man after 
a turn on the platform. 

“Nobody else runs it!” growled the agent. ‘Have 
you got a patent car-coupler?” 

“Oh no.” 


“Want 
“No, si 
“TI don’t give you passes.” 

*“T don’t want any.” 
Waiting for the next train?” 
“Not particularly.” 

‘*Want to charter a car?” 


special freight rates, I suppose?” 
r.”” 


“No 


The agent left him on the platform, and entered his 
office and busied himself for half an hour, when the 
quiet man looked in on him and asked,— 

**What’s the salary of a position like this?” 

“‘That’s my business,” was the prompt reply. 

«“What’s the income from this station?” 

“Ask the baggageman.” 

“Your name is » isn’t it?” 

“Suppose it is?” 

“Oh, nothing much—only I’m the general manager 
of the line, and I’d like to exchange cards with you!” 
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FOR BABY’S SAKE. 

Female beggars understand the appealing power of 
a babe exhibited in the arms of poverty, and often 
make gain of an innocent child by carrying one about 
with them. Sometimes, even when the situation is re- 
versed, as in the following instance, it is the presence 
of the little one that elicits the benefaction : 

How one of these tiny creatures moves the human 
heart to do deeds of sweetest charity! 

Yesterday a poor blind man stood leaning against a 
tree across the street from the Zimes office, waiting for 


the nies that were slowly dropped into the ca 
which he held in his outstretched hand. A sbether 











One sniffs | 
at it as being ‘“‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’’ | 


wheeling a babe came along and met two ladies, with 
whom she stopped to chat in front of the blind mendi- 
cant. The mother was first to notice the r man. 

“Bless me!” she said, half to herself, but the re- 
mark nevertheless was overheard, ‘‘suppose my child 
should become like that!’’ and instinctively, as if to 
avert so great a blight from her babe, she took out her 
pocketbook and selecting a quarter, dropped it into the 
cap of the beggar. 

Then the other ladies followed suit, and the blind 
man was nearly a dollar richer because of the cherub 
= lay asleep in the little carriage before him.— 7roy 

‘imes. 
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WHAT THE PRISONER SAID. 
“Uncle Mose,” of the Texas Siftings, may be an un- 
learned man, but he knows how to take full advantage 
ofa quotation. The reporter tells how he succeeded in 
giving in some testimony in his own way. 


A colored man named Tompkins was on trial last 
week before an Austin justice for assault. Old Uncle 
Mose was one of the leading witnesses for the State. 
The main point was whether or not Tompkins had 
given any provocation to bring on the row. 

“Now, tell this jury all you know about the affair,” 
said the justice. 

“Kin I tell de jury all I knows in my own way?” 
asked old Mose. 

“Yes, tell the jury what you know in your own 
i 

ld Mose turned solemnly to the expectant jurymen : 

*““Gem’mens ob de jury, ‘You am de meanest-lookin’ 
crowd eber I seed’ ”— 

“Stop!”? howled the attorney for the State. 

“Your honor will incarcerate the witness for contempt 
of court!’’ howled the attorney for the prisoner. 

The foreman of the jury got up and asked the court 
to protect the jury from insult. 

“Witness, if you insult the jury again, I shall certainly 
resort to extreme measures.” 

“I’m not gwine ter consult nobody ef you don’t inter- 
fere wid me,” said old Mose, sullenly. 

“Proceed.” 

“Gem’mens ob de jury, ‘You am de mcanest-lookin’ 
crowd eber I seed outside ob a jail’ ’— 

‘The prosecuting attorney jumped up and down. The 
foreman of the jury once more howled, ‘Your honor!” 
The constable laid his heavy hand on the collar of old 
Mose, when the latter calmly repeated to the jury : 

«**You am de meanest-lookin’ crowd eber I seed out- 
side ob a jail.’ Dem was de berry words de prisoner 
dar used when he just come inter de room, and which 
led to de row.” 

The foreman sat down quick. The attorneys doubled 
up like jackknives with suppressed laughter. His honor 
smiled. The spectators roared; while old Mose, witha 
surprised look of childish innocence, once more said 
emphatically to the cowed jurymen,— 

*«*You am de meanest-lookin’ crowd eber I seed out- 
side ob de jail.’” 

—_——__—_+@»>-—- 
A NEGRO MORALIST. 

The negro of the South is a sort of philosopher, and 
not unfrequently lets fall bits of moralizing which indi- 
cate that he is a shrewd observer of men and birds. The 
following extract from “Bright Days” shows “Bet,” a 
colored “mammy,” indulging in sundry reflections on 
hens and folks: 








“Come ’long, honey, le’s go ter de hen-’ouse an’ take 
dat ol’ bob-tail domernicker off’n de nes’. 

*“‘She’s ben er settin’ dar long ernuff ter er hatchet de 
meetin’-’ouse full er chickens, an’ stiddy uv dat she ain’ 
eb’n got er aig pipt, an’ I ain’ gwine ter fool wid her no 
longer. 

“She'll dess keep on er settin’ dar twel her bre’s’- 
bone’ll be sharp ez er case-knife, an’ ivll take mo’n cr 
bushel er meal ter fatten her. 

“T ’spise dem sorter chickens myse’f; dey’s like some 
folks I’z seed in my time, makin’ out like dey’z doin’ 
ser much, an’ when dey gits done er talkin’ ’bout it, 
dey ain’ done enuff ter take er tex’ f’um, fur all de 
preachin’ dey’z ben er doin’. 

“T lay er pint er goobers right now, when we goes in 
de hen-’ouse, she’ll be de fust one ter ruckle up her fed- 
ders an’ squawk out, like she had er big gang er chick- 
ens, an’ sumpin’ wuz gwine ter ’stroy ’em all. 

‘An’ lo-an’-behole, she ain’ got nuthin’ but er passel 
= aigs what’s done mortyfied, she’z sot on ’em ser 

ong. 

*Le’s go and see ’bout her, honey. I s’pose it’s hen 
natur ter do dat way, but it’s er powerful hateful way, 
sho’s you bawn, an’ [ des wish dey’d stop all sech fool- 
ishness, an’ when dey’z got aigs und’ ’em, hatch out 
chickens like er senserble beas’ orter.” 





THE MALAPROP COMMA. 


Punctuation, like fire, is ‘‘a good servant, but a hard 
master.”’ The fellow who wrote a book and left all the 


| punctuation-marks at the end for the reader to put in as 


he chose, was not the only one who has appreciated the 


difficulties of pointing composition, and felt unequal to 
it. 


Lindley Murray laid down twenty rules to govern the 
use of a comma, and Wilson, in his ‘“Treatise on Punc- 
tuation,” gives nineteen. No wonder that with so many 
rules people get confused as to the proper uses of this, 
the smallest grammatical division in written or printed 
matter. Many illustrations might be given to indicate 
the important character of the errors that arise from its 
a or improper use, but the following will suf- 

ce: 

In the “Imperial Dictionary” the word “‘tarn”’ is thus 
defined: ‘‘A small mountain, lake or pool.”” The im- 
proper use of the comma after mountain makes tarn 
signify three things: 1st, a mountain; 2nd, a lake; and 
3d, a pool—instead of simply a mountain-lake or pool. 

A printer, meddling with the verdict of a coroner’s 
jury, by inserting a comma after “drinking,” instead of 
after “‘apoplexy,”’ made it read thus: ‘Deceased came 
to his death by excessive drinking, causing apoplexy in 
the minds of the jury.” 

A clergyman was expatiating before a deeply inter- 
ested congregation upon the alarming condition of in- 
tempcrance in his parish, when he astonished his hear- 
ers by saying, ‘A young woman in my neighborhood 
died very suddenly last Sunday, while I was preaching 
the gospel in a state of beastly intoxication.” 
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“LIFTING.” 
“Lifting”—a phrase associated with a funeral in a 
Scottish village—is explained in the following extract 
from an English magazine: 


When an invitation is being given verbally to a 
funeral in Scotland, the person invited usually asks, 
“When do you lift?” meaning, ““At what hour is the 
funeral to take place?” The manner of conveying the 
coffin from the house to the place of interment, still fol- 
lowed in Eaglesham, a village in the south of Renfrew- 
shire, abundantly explains this phrase. 

As can be well enough understood, hearses and 
coaches are institutions belonging to towns and cities, 
not to villages. In the latter the coffin is borne to the 
grave on three poles, which are passcd under it «'g 
enough to leave a sufficient portion for two meu to 
grasp on either side. 

Of course, it is impossible to place these “spokes” in 
position in the house, so a couple of stocis are brought 
out to the street, the coffin is placed upon them, and 
when the cortége is ready to go the spokes are passed 
wader, the coffin is “lifted,” and the procession moves 
off. 
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WHEN a boy feels called upon to go West and tackle 
grizzlies he should be shut up in a yard for fifteen min- 
utes with a bull-terrier. If that doeen’t cure him, then 








he was cut out for a great bear-hunter, 
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For the Companion, 


WHAT WOULD SHE DO? 
Oh, I'd like to be a birdie in a tree, 
Just to sing my pretty songs so full of glee, 
Just to swing and swing upon the maple boughs, 
With a cunning little bird’s-nest for my house! 


Oh, I’d like to be a squirrel on a wall, 

With four nimble little feet that wouldn’t let me fall; 
Just to chit-chat, chit-chat, chatter all the day, 

While I hid my little winter’s store away. 


But—the birdies fly away when winter comes; 
And the squirrels seek their cosey little homes. 
And if I were bird or squirrel—tell me true— 
What do you think my dear mamma would do? 
Apa CARLETON. 
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For the Companion. 
JOHNNY’S FROGS. 

What do you think Johnny brought home one 
day from the park? A bottle of pollywogs! Lit- 
tle black, squirming, round things with tails, 
which Johnny had found in a pool of water on a 
rock. 

‘““Where’s a bowl?” he demanded, with a very 
important air, ‘I’m going to raise frogs!” 

“May I have some?” asked little Nan, who 
never wanted to be left out of anything. 

“Oh! I don’t know. Maybe. Where’s a bowl ?” 

Mamma supplied a yellow earthen basin of clear 
water, and in-this the pollywogs were put, to 
swim and dive and be happy. 

Johnny took a great interest in his treasures. 
One day he put some pebbles in the basin, and 
another day he found that a fresh lettuce leaf 
seemed to be welcome. It was like a little green 
island, half submerged, just the thing for baby 
frogs. 

It took longer than he expected for the polly- 
wogs to grow, and sad to say, two or three of the 
weaker ones died, but the others grew steadily, 
though slowly. They grew to three or four times 
their size when caught, and then one day Johnny 
came running to mamma with the cry,— 

“One’s legs have come! One’s legs have come 

“Oh, how cunning!” exclaimed Nannie, hang- 
ing over the basin. 

“JT must make a bank of sand for him,” said 
Johnny, and he forthwith built up a bank reach- 
ing quite out of the water, for the little thing to 
use its legs climbing on if it liked. But it did not 
care much for it at first. 

Days passed by, and the other pollywogs were 
so slow about getting their legs that mamma be- 
gan to prepare Johnny’s mind for carrying them 
back to the pool. 

“We are going to the country so soon,” she 
said, “and we can’t carry pollywogs in the cars.” 

“Well, let me wait till the last day before we 
go,” he pleaded, and he had his reward, for in two 
more days the little pollywog who had legs lost 
his tail, and now he was a beautiful little frog. 

And it was the funniest thing to see him sit upon 
the sand, out of the water, looking around with 
his little bulging eyes, as natural as possible, and 
all the while he was only aboutas large asasilver 
five-cent piece. Once he jumped out on the table, 
but Johnny put him back. 

But he ought to have been out among the green 
rushes of his native pool. A city-flat was no place 
for a frog, his little vitality could bear it no long- 
er, and when next morning Johnny ran to look at 
his pet, he found him dead on his sandy bank. 
Poor little frog! 

Well, it was the saving of the rest. They were 
all taken back to the pool then, and we will hope 
had just the kind of life they wanted. 

Then Johnnie and Nannie went into the coun, 
try, but no sooner were they there than Johnny 
began to want to go fishing all the time. “Did you 
ever see such a boy ? And wherever he went, Nan- 
nie went too. 

There was a green meadow at the foot of a hill, 
close by the hotel, with a stream winding through 
it where a patient boy might now ardthen catch a 
small pickerel, or a chub. 

Here Johnny spent many hours, and sometimes 
brought home a string of fish long enough to 
really make a difference in the hotel supper. 

One day he had been gone bui a little while, 
when he came running back up the hill, hot and ex- 
cited, Nannie close behind him, both shouting,— 

“We've caught a frog! we've caught a frog!” 

Jobnny could not speak iast enough. 

“T’d just put in my line and something bit, and 
I pulled it out and it was a frog, and I’m going to 
tame him, and take him home, may I, mamma?” 

Johnny had the frog in his handkerchief, and 
mamma went upstairs to their room with him to 
see the wonder. 

“Put it in the wash-bowl,” she said, and when 
he had done so, behold, it was the biggest green 
bull-frog you ever saw. There he sat quite still 
and stared. 

Such happy children, and such a doubting 
mamma! However, she thought they would tire 
of him in a day or so, and let him go without 
grief, so she said,— 


‘Put a little water in the bowl, and let him rest.” 

But they did not tire of him. He would sit in 
that bowl for hours, staring wisely about, but if 
Johnny put him on the carpet and held his hand 
before him, the frog would leap over it, wait for 
him to place it again, then leap again, and so on 
all across the room. 

He would eat flies from the children’s hands, 
and seemed willing to make the best uf the situa- 
tion. 

But after the novelty wore off, it was rather em- 
barrassing, whenever you wanted to wash your 
hands, to have to dispose of a great green bull- 
frog first, and mamma began to talk about letting 
him go. At last Johnny said he would take him 
back to the meadow, if he could catch a little one 
first that would be easier to carry home. 

The very next day he and Nannie caught one 
in the grass, a smart little one, about two inches 
long, and then they let the big trog go, to his 
great joy. He jumped from the green bank down | 
into the stream, with a loud croak, and that was 
the last of him. 

The small frog was carried to the hotel and put 
in the wash-bowl, but he wouldn’t stay there a 





| his plans at last, and towards evening, as the rain 


minute. He hopped on the soap-dish, and then to 
the floor, and went under the bureau. It was din- | 
ner-time, so Johnny said he would leave him there, 
till he came up again. 

After dinner mamma sat in the piazza talking 
with some ladies, when Johnny came to her with 
an anxious face, and said the trog was gone, he | 
could not find him anywhere in the room. | 

She went up to the room with him, and there | 
was Nannie hunting in every corner in vain. 

“I’m afraid we shall step on him,” said mamma, 
looking carefully over the carpet. 

But they all looked too low down! Where do 
you suppose Master Froggy was? On the top of 
the bureau, sitting on mamma’s white feather fan! 
Nan spied him first, and such a shout of merri- 
ment! 

That frog would not be tamed, he would not 
keep still, and he would not eat. Johnny gave up 


began to fall, took him to the top of the hill and 
there set him down in the grass. 

The little frog with long leaps started at once 
toward the meadow, and I hope is happy there to 
this day. Mary L. B. Brancu. 




















ol DUR GAEAY. K- D: 


‘‘Now tell me, what have you been doing so long, 
My rosy and round little rover?” 

“Hunting and hunting until the sun set, 
To find me a four-leaved clover. 


“The meadow was full of the blossoms sweet, 
I hunted it over and over, 

And gathered me posies of red and of white, 
But never a four-leaved clover.” 


“Now here is a kiss on your red little mouth, 
And one on your fair little brow, 
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And one on each cheek where the dimples at play 
Are peeping at me even now. 


“Good fortune go with my four kisses, to-day, 
And always, my dear little rover. 

Ah, now you are laughing—you see that mamma 
Can find you a four-leaved clover!” 








For the Companion. 

A RUNAWAY. 
The horse was Goldie’s ; and so indeed were the 
harness and the reins; for had shenot made them 
herself? And it was she who had trained this 
wonderful steed from its colthood. 
Everything was so very remarkable about it 
that I hardly know what to tell first. 
In the first place this horse did not come as 
horses generally come,—it rained down! But I 
told all about that in some past Youth’s Compan- 
ion. Its harness was made of the brightest of 
bright red tape. 

The rings for the saddle came from a box of 
similar rings once owned by Goldie’s mamma, but 
of which the supply is now run out; as is also the 
supply of every sort of string in the house; 
whether it be cord, twine or tape, we have none. 
For the training of that horse has almost ruined 
us,—in the string line, I mean. 

But Goldie’s horse is fully trained now, and so 
harnesses last longer; and instead of running 
away and leaving wreck of carts and wheels be- 
hind it almost daily, it now steps soberly off in 
front of the new dolly-carriage, and takes the 
whole family of dolls out for a quiet airing. 

Fairy is Goldie’s neighbor, and also Goldie’s 
very best friend. Of all the children near, she on- 








ly is the favored one who may sometimes take the 

| reins from Goldie’s hands and drive Cuddie. Cud- 
die is the horse. 

The other day nothing would do but that Fairy 





should drive. She had come over on purpose to 
do it, and could think of nothing else. 

Now Cuddie does not always approve of Fairy’s | 
driving her. But there was no help for it; so she 
was harnessed up by Goldie with many loving 
pats and words, and confided to Fairy’s hands to 
take to the garden. 

But,—O sly and cunning. Cuddie,—no sooner 
was the pleasant drive about the shady walk well 
begun than Cuddie became a wild and reckless 
runaway! And, running away, she ran right up 
a tree! 

Oh, what a position for a horse to be in! 

In vain then did the children hang around the 
base of the tree, and with coaxing tones call Cud- 
die to come down. 

No! she wouldn’t come down until Fairy had 
gone home; even though meanwhile she was slow- 
ly choking to death, in the twists of the disordered 
harness. 

“Hack! hack! hack!” The sound reached Gol- 
die’s ears. She jumped to the rescue, and Cuddie 
jumped to meet her! 

But the reins caught ona limb above and jerked 
her back, and there she swung! In mid-air! 

Goldie was equal to the emergency. 

With trembling haste she ran for a chair. She 
brought it! She mounted it. She cut the reins; 
and Cuddie fell into her loving arms! 

But she was not killed for she was acat! And 
cats they say have nine lives! And this happened 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
* . . . . . * 
. * . . . * . 
. . * . * . . 
. . . * . . . 
. . * * . . 
. * * . 
* * 


ACROSS, 
Confused. 
Merchants. 
Clotted. 
A letter. 
To invest with office. 
Portions of time. 
, A law enacted by a legislature. 
DIAGONALS. 
Left to right—An expedition that was fixed for Aug. 
15, 1096. 


Soe ob 


Right to left—The symbols those engaged in the ex- 
pedition wore. F. 8. F. 
2. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS. 
1, Cunning. 2, To deduce from. 
3, Grass land. 4, Natural. 
5, Without forethought. 6, A masculine name, 
7, Scotch lords. » A statue. 
9, Pleased. 10, Thinness. 
11, Brought up. 12, To accompany. 
13, Reached. 14, An ideal place. 
15, Made brown. 


The first line, read down, will give the name of a 
sailor, who died on Aug. 14, 1870; the third line, read 
in the same manner, the name of a religious festival 
which occurs on August 6th. CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 

HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 
Two mathematicians lived once on a time, 
In old mother England (so hard to make rhyme;) 
And for one little job they got permanent fame, 
Since we, Yankee cousins, still harp on the same. 
It was not in the doing, or in the thing done, 
But the use that came afterwards under the sun, 
That gave to their service such meaning and sign: 
Their names run forever for running a line. 


E. 
4, 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

A large dwelling was destroyed by fire. When the 
ashes were removed a year afterward, one relic of the 
household treasures was found in the ecilar. The out- 
side was scorched and disfigured; but the contents, 
that which made the whole valuable, were wholly un- 
harmed. The initial letters of the words required show 
the name of the article so strangely preserved. 

1, An Indian king. 2, A queen for whom one of the 

United States was named. 3, A present queen, 4, A 
President whose only path to office wasa path of 
war, 5, An orator of the Revolution who was 
killed by lightning. 6, A statesman whose move- 
ments are observed by all the civilized world. 7, 
An Indian chief, friendly to civilization and to 
Christianity. 8, A youthful reigning king. 9, An 
historic squaw. 10, ‘he first king crowned in 
Westminster Abbey. 11, A princess waiting her 
time to become queen. 12, Wife of a Roman em- 
peror who made a robe for her husband. 13, A 
stutesman who has done much to make and un- 
make recent empire. 14, An bistoric Indian sa- 
chem, 15, A queen for whom a large American 
town was named, E. L. E. 


L. E. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 
Works of a famous American poet, 

Hanee, the Chanting Frog. 
Wofene’s Italian Days. 
Faith Ghoona’s Wheat. 
Martha, Queen of Aspod. 
On Heglendt Ledge. 
Hattie Lumul. 
The Blue Hights of Indip. 


6. 
A PECULIAR PURCHASE, 
Miss Jones was merry with her evening guests. ‘I’ve 


IRIs. 


| been shopping to-day,”’ she said. ‘‘and I have made one 


very funny purchase. It was a friend’s commission. I 
presume a young lady never bought this article before; 
the clerk’s face was an exclamation point. It cost less 
than a dollar, and I brought it home in my pocket. 
Guess what my purchase is?” 

“Tell us something about it,’’ replied one of the 
guests. 

“Tt is used principally as a gift,’ said Miss Jones,“ in 
token of a transaction, and is given to young ladies more 
than to any other. Sometimes one lady receives two or 
more in course of her life. Itis always sold in an un- 
finished state, and is commonly useful when completed 
only to the receiver of the gift, or to her future nearest 
relations. It is sometimes brought into a court of law, 
and is considered an indisputable witness.” 
What did Miss Jones purchase? 


7. 


CHARADE. 


E. L. E. 


My Jirst as a title of honor is used ; 
My second at school is often abused ; 
My whole is an animal of burden. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 


4. Minnehaha, River, Psalm, Spanish, Night, Ca- 
thedral, Mi/es, Weariness, Resignation, Friends.— 
Evangeline. . 

First letters of the lines—Nova Scotia. 

5. Carthage. 

6. 1, Are#, god of War. 

2, Pan, god of Fields and Herds. 

3, Iris, goddess of Rainbow. 

4, Thalia, muse of Comedy or Burlesque. 
5, Themis, goddess of Justice. 








to be only one of them! F. F. 


6, Mors, god of Death. M. B.D. 
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The Subscription Price of the Companion is 1.75 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
‘should be made in Money orders, mank-checks or 
Drafts. WIEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us in a letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Tiiree weeks are required after receipt 


of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed, 


Discontinuances.— Remember that the Publishers 
must be notjfied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stOpped. All arrearages must be paid, 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 


your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
SPINAL IRRITATION. 


Most persons are familiar with the above words, and 
with the distressing affection they denote. There are 
two forms of it, the one characterized by excitability, 
the other by depression. 

The first is more common among females; the sec- 
ond among males. We shall here confine ourselves to 
the first. 

The disease is in the spinal cord. It is developed 
slewly, but increasingly. At first there may be only a 
frequently occurring mental discomfort, and a feeling 
of uneasiness in the back and limbs. Later there are 
distyessing pains in the spine between the shoulders, 
or in the neck, or lower in the back. For a while they 
are consequent on exertion or fatigue, but at length be- 
come more constant and intense. 

Intolerable pains may be caused even by the weight 
of the clothing, or by the least movement. They may 
follow the course of the nerves from the centre-point to 
the head, face and arms, if the irritation is in the spine 
of the neck; to the arms, the muscles between the ribs 
and to the stomach, if the upper dorsal region is affect- 
ed; to the abdomen, intestines and along the lower 
limbs, if the lumbar region is affected. 

They may fiexd, wandering, or intermittent. 
Slight functional disorders often throw the patient into 
a state of feverish excitement. Even continuous talking 
exhausts. The pains cause the patient to take a posi- 
tien, upon the back, of absolute inaction. 

The treatment requires an abundance of nourishing 
food, light stimulants, tonics of different kinds, and es- 
pecially a protracted residence in the country, if possi- 
ble in the midst of forests and in mountainous regions. 

Tut the most important thing is to remove the excit- 
ing cause. This may have been over-exertion, night- 
work, excesses, or any form of strong emotional excite- 
ment. 


be 


a os 
FOES OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

The enemics of the telegraph are many, and among 
them will be found bears, buffaloes, monkeys, ele- 
phants, worms and spiders. A writer in a recent 
periodical, in describing the operations of these foes, 
says: 


If you will kick or pound on a telegraph pole, or 
place your ear against one on a windy day, what will 
the noise remind you of ? A hive of bees? Precisely. 
So it does the bears in Norway. 

Bears are passionately fond of honey, and when in 
one of the wind districts bruin hears the humming of 
the wires, he follows the sound to the post where it is 
loudest, and begins to tear away the stones heaped 
round the poles in the rocky soil to steady them, in or- 
der to get at the hive which he imagines to be there. 

In his disappointment and disgust he usually leaves 
marks of his claws in the wood. 

Wolves will not stay in Norway where a telegraph- 
line has been built. It was formerly the custom to pro- 
tect farms by planting them strung with cords, some- 
thing like rabbit-snares, and gradually the wolves came 
to respect these precautions, so that a line stretched 
across the neck of a peninsula would protect the whole 
district. 

The wolves take the telegraph for a new and im- 
»yroved snare, and promptly leave the country when a 
ine is built. 

On our own treeless plains the buffalo hails the tele- 
graph-poles as an ingenious contrivance for his own 
benefit. 

Like all cattle, he delights in scratching himself, and 
he goes through the performance so cnergetically that 
he knocks down the post. 

An early builder of telegraph-lines undertook to pro- 
tect the post by inserting bradawls into the wood, but 
the thick-skinned buffalo found the bradawl an im- 
provement, as affording him a new sensation, and 
scratched down more poles than ever. 

In Japan the special enemies of the telegraph are the 
spiders, which grow to an immense size, and avail 
themselves of the wires as excellent frameworks for 
their webs. 

So thick are the cords the Japanese spiders spin that 
often, especially when they are covered with dew, they 
serve to connect the wires with each other or the ground, 
and so to stop them from working. 

In the sea the wires are not any safer, as a small worm 
has developed itself since cables came into fashion 
which bores its way through iron wire and gutta per- 
cha, lets in the water, and so destroys a live worth 
miilions of dollars. 
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“DON’T WORK FOR ANYBODY.” 

How that phrase can mean the same as “works for 
everybody,” is more than one understands, until a ref- 
erence to the duties and all-day cares of a housewife 
and mother explains the paradox : 





The Woman’s Journal says: A little boy, on his 
way to build fires and sweep offices in Boston, while 
the stars were yet in the sky, told the writer: “My 
mother gets me up, builds the fire and gets my break- 
fast and sends me off. ‘Then she gets my father up 
and gets his breakfast and sends him off. Then she 
gives the other children their breakfast and sends them 
to school; and then she and the baby have their break- 
fast.’’ 

**How old is the baby?” I asked. 

“Oh, she is ’most two, but she can talk and walk as 
well as any of us.”’ 

“Are you well paid?” 


“I get two dollars a week, and my father gets two 
dollars a day.” 

‘‘How much does your mother ge 

With a bewildering look, he cid, * Mother! Why, 
she don’t work for anybody.” 

“I thought you said she worked for all of you.” 


“Oh yes; for us she does. But there aint any money 
into it.”’ 


This wife of a day-laborer represents a large class of 
hard-working women. 

There is more than one “labor of love” that draws 
no pay—in cash—but mankind would be a much mean- 
er race if all such labor were turned into-a bireling’s 
task. The true wife and mother could not respect her- 
self if all ber services at home were counted at a price 
and settled for in day’s or week’s wages. 

If the faithful Sunday-school superintendent does 
not abandon his work, or the faithful Sunday-school 
teacher her charge, because “there aint any money into 
it,” much less does the good wife and mother wish to 
exchange her “compensations of affection” for money. 


——_—+ 
NOT QUITE CRUSHED. 


When one hears himself abused “behind bis back,” 
by strangers in the same campany, it is quite as well 
not to reveal himself. The talkers may be of the kind 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

In seasickness is of great value. Its action on the nerves 

of the disturbed stomach is soothing and effective. [Com, 
——_+— 

Extravagance is acrime: and ladies can not afford 
to do without Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription,” 
which by preserving and restoring health, preserves and 
restores that beauty which depends on health. 


Flies, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, rats, mice,cleared out 
by “Rough on rats.” lic, per box. [Com. 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
whatevery man ought to have. 
Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price ist. 
rag, POPE M’F’G CO., 
No. 597 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 
DAVIS SWING CHURN, 
BEST AND CHEAPEST! 

No inside fixtures, always 
right side up. Easiest to use. 
Nine sizes made. Three sizes 
Nesbitt Butter Printer. 
Every Churn and Printer 
warranted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
agents. Send Postal for Cire 
culars. Agents wanted. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 

Bellows Falls, 


Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 











too thick-skinned to feel embarrassed—in which case | 


the original subject gets the worst of it, after all. A 


| 


Chicago paper relates thi# anecdote of the late Senator | 


Chandler: 


One day in 1864, Senator Zach Chandler was 2 pas- 
senger on the train from Owosso to Lansing, and, 
strangely enough, no one in the car had any idea of his 
identity. ‘Two men had the seat behind him, and from 
talking of war, they drifted into politics and, naturally 
enough, Chandler’s name became mixed up. Both men 
were dead against him, and directly one of them ob- 
served,— 

“It’s a wonder to me that some one doesn’t shoot the 
old blood-letter.” 

‘Oh, he’ll get his dose yet, and don’t you forget it!” 
replied the other. 

‘The Senator turned slowly around, took a good look 
at both, and then said,— 

“Gentlemen, please speak a little lower—I am Sena- 
tor Chandler myself.” 

He thought he had them frozen solid, but he was mis- 
taken. He had scarcely turned his head when one of 
them leaned forward and replied,— 

‘*That’s all right, pard, if you can beat the conductor 
with it; but don’t try to stuff us! We met the old 
chap back in Owosso not an hour ago, waiting to go 
east, and it cost me twenty-two dollars in cash and a 
silver watch to stop a fuss with him, You’ll have to 
try something new.” 

ee 
MAGNETIZE THE BED. 

A German has occupied many years in studying the 
art of bed-making, or rather bed-placing. Baron Reich- 
enbach, the painstaking German, maintains that im- 
properly placed beds will shorten a man’s life. Ie 
says: 


Ifa mere magnet exercises an influence on sensitive 
persons, the earth’s magnetism must certainly make it- 
self felt on the nervous life of man. 

In whatever hemisphere you may be, always sleep 
with your feet to the equator, and let your body lie 
“true as a needle to the pole.” 

The baron says the polar direction of the body is of 
the utmost importance for the proper circulation of the 
blood, and many disturbances in the human organisms 
have been cured by simply placing the bolster at a dif- 
ferent point of the compass from that it had occupied. 

Let such as have hitherto been in the habit of sleeping 
with their heads where their feet ought to be, take to 
heart the example of the late Dr. Fischweiter, of Magde- 
burg, who died recently at the age of 109 years. 

The most unhealthy position, we are told, is when the 
body lies due east and west. Some observers assure us 
that to sleep in such a posture is tantamount to commit- 
ting suicide, and that diseases are often aggravated by 
=—* from the prope: posture.—Christian at 

ork. 

Qe 


A CHEAP SUIT. 

The country novice who comes to the city prepared 
to find everything wonderful will accept an incredible 
thing rather sooner than a self-evident one. The Phil- 
adelphia Jtem tells how one disappointed rustic mis- 
took a “slop-shop” ticket: 


The other day, while a verdant youth was strolling 
through the streets, he came upon a shop where clothes 
were cleaned. In the window hung a handsome suit, 
containing a large label, with the words, in big letters, 
“The entire suit for $1 35.” 

Mr. Verdant took his handkerchief out of his hat and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. ‘This beats 
Wanamaker all hollow!” he chuckled. ‘Cookies and 
radishes! but won’t it make the boys groan? I'll jess 
win a heap of bets on this ’ere suit!” And rushing 
into the shop he shouted, ‘‘Young man, you can jess 
wrap that ‘ere suit up "for me jess as quick as you 
choose!”’ 

“Can’t do it, sir; it belongs to a customer.”’ 

**Wa’al, make me one like it.” 

*“Can’t do it, sir. We don’t make clothes; we only 
clean them.” 

“What?” shouted Mr. Verdant, and then, as he left 
the store, he muttered something about the stupidity 
of city people. 

—— 


ECONOMY IN “ART.” 
Some people are nothing if not critical. Asa speci- 


men of art-criticism Mother Goose or Mrs. Partington 
could not beat this. 


A member of the Legislature who voted against the 
eeeng of Huddle’s pictures of the ex-governors of 
exas by the State gave the following unique reasons : 
*“*Two hundred and fifty dollars apiece is too much 
for them oil-paintings. Oil aint so dear as all that, for 
I bought some the other day at two bits a quart. 
sides, chromos are a heap cheaper. 


I bought a chromo 
of Wellington crossing t 


e Alps, and there was a hos 
in the picture, and it only cost a dollar and a half. 
None of the pictures of these governors of Texas has 
got a hoss in it.”— Texas Siftings. 

Matthew Arnold will have to g° to Texas if he wants 
to find a first-class “Philistine.” 


MrxEp.—A gentleman who had spent half the win- 
ter at Washington endeavoring to geta a ate bill 
through Congress, returned to the bosom of his family 
a sadder and a wiser man. Short! om | after his arrival he 
was met by a friend, who sow him warmly with, 
Glad to see you back How about your bill?” 

“Bill—bill?” said the Genppointd solicitor, confus- 
edly, with a dim Ll with the 
hotei-keeper, = left it wapeld. “an 
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PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Spalding’s Regulation Lawn Tennis Ball, as adopted 
by the National L. T. Association, mail ed, post-paid, 
upon receipt of $6.00 per dozen, Tennis Bats, } ‘ets, 
Poles, Markers, &c.. sold separately. Complete sets at 
$6.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00 and $25.00. Sent upon receipt 
of price. Send We. for pecereghis fashion plate of 
Lawn Tennis Unifor ‘ms with price 

Sample copy of “Spalding’s "Journal of American 
Sports,” a 16-page paper, containing interesting articles 
on the ‘various out-door sports, together with a care- 





mailed free upon application. Address 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


108 Madison St., Chicago, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


OR 
THE 


EETH 


SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Orlental vegetable kingdom, Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ye 








tae BEST THING KNOWN Fer 
WASHING «> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead PEARLINE is the ONLY 





* | SAFE labor-saving Compound, and always bears the 


| above symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





For Beauty of Polish, Savin 
liness, Durability and Moe BB 
MO. BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 





[Com. | 





fully-prepared price-list of the necessary implements | 





Circulars free. J.S. BIRCH & 
facturers, 38 Dey Street, New Yo 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is glEliity 
on each packe 

Sold by druggiste, 25 cts.; Wop 
sete GPs and mailed to” any Prat 
address on receipt of price, and KIN cme SUP 
3 cents extra per cake, by 


Oo. Sole Manu- 
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BEFORE &AFTER 








| C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St.. New Yorke 





YANKEE COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


Fane 
2.50. of 
Painted Red, 
Striped 
Bolster, $3.00. 


Canvas and Fancy 


Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self- 
fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- 
tages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the 
lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid 
“Sif invalids or_children. Sent on receipt of price, or 

*}O.D. For 50 cents extra, with order, I will pre- 
ona expressage to any railroad station east of Missis- 
sippi River. and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 

cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for 
cireular s of easy and reclining chairs for summer use. 

HERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St. . Bostoy; 78 Bowery, 

New York; 927 Arch St., Phila. Send for Circulars. 


Your attention having been called to the merits of 
yj 





we would now ask: HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
IT IS THE BEST AND QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 


IN THE WORLD 


Of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, PLATE GLASS, 
and SHOW CASES. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ag FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. .€9 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phry Davy Safety Lamp 
for “use in mines, thus 
makin, .. Absolutely 
Non- losive. 

Our ii 82 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts and many other 
valuable improvements. 
Send for Catalogue, 
For cards illustrating the : 

Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 
95 Lake Street, Chicago.|7 E. Fourteenth St., N. 
ALSO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, 77 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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~ Mitchell Patent. 


Liens 








In the manufacture of flavoring extracts we possess 
unsurpassed facilities, and in order that consumers 
may obtain 


Pure and Unadulterated Flavors, 


we have fitted up a complete LABORATORY, placed it in 
charge of an expert chemist, and propose to furnish the 
consumer with the following assortment of FLAVORS 
and EXTRACTS, which canrot be excelled for Purity, 
Delicacy and Strength. 
Vanilla, 
Banana, 
elery, 


Lemon, 
Ginger, 
Orange, 


Strawberry, 
Pine Apple, 
Nutmeg, 
Nectarine, Rose, Almond, Peach, 
Pistachio, Currant, Sarsaparilla, Peppermint. 

If you cannot procure Thurber’s Extracts of your 
Grocer, send us a Postal Card and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
LONDON. 


Raspberry, 
Cinnamon, 
Clove, 


BORDEAUX. 














